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Art.  1.  A  Gerurdl  Hiftorj  j/*  the  Othoman  Empire.  Dedicated 
to  the  King  rf  Swed^.  Tranjlated  from  the  French  of  M.  de 
‘M^—^'D^Ohfon^  Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Vafa^  Secretary 
to  the  King  of  Sweden^  formerly  his  Interpreter  and  Charge 
d^ Affaires  at  the  Court  of  Coiffantinople.  The  Work  is  enriched 
and  elucidated  by  valuable.  Engravings'.  Voi.  /.  4to,  5I.  53; 
Robinfons.  Londorij  1789. 

An  authentic  Klftory  of  the  Dthcman*  empire  has  hitherto 
^  been  wanting  to  the  republic  of  letters;  Religious  and  po¬ 
litical  prejudices  have  fcparated  the  Turks  in  fuch  a  manner 
from  the  reft  of  riiankirid,  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  govern- 
hient.  EfFc£ls  have  beeii  noticed,  .but  their  caufes  have  re¬ 
mained  unknown.  From  a  diftantj  fuperficialj  and  tranfitory 
view  of  their  cuftoms,  manners,  religion,  and  laws,  falfe  ideas 
of  them  have  been  diffufed  through  every  part  of  Europe; 

For  gaining  a  juft  knowledge  of  the  Othoman  pepple,  the 
author  of  the  prefent  work  feems  to  have  poflefled  very  advan¬ 
tageous  opportunities.’  Born  at  Conftahtinople^  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Turkidi  language,  fuftainihg  a  political  cha- 
t'affer,  and  employed  during  his  whole  life  in  the  leryice  of  a 
Court,  whofe  friendfl;iip  was  unfufpciSled  by  the  minifters  and 
P^iblic  officer^  Chevalier  Ei'Ohflbn  w^as  enabled- to  furmount 
^fe  imj^diments  which  had  been  heretofore  found. to  ^  irre- 
|.ijltible;  *A  comparifori  of  the  native  hiftofians  with  die  erroneous 
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and  impcrfcft  accounts  given  by  foreign  writers,  urged  him,  he 
tells  us,  to  compofe  a  hiftory  of  the  Othoman  empire,  derived  I 
from  the  original  and  only  true  fources  of  information.  In  the 
progrefs  of  his  laborious  work,  he  perceived  the  neceflity  of 
previoufly  explaining  the  tenets,  the  mode  of  worfhip,  the 
manners,  and  the  public  adminiftration  of  the  Othoman  people; 
but  particularly  that  remarkable,  univerfal  code,  which,  digetted 
by  Ibrahim  Halehy^  and  confecrated  under  the  name  of  Multcka^ 
conftitutes  the  religious  legiflatiori  of  that  extenfive  empire. 
This  part  of  his  undertaking  was  expofed  to  peculiar  difficulties. 
His  zeal,  however,  he  tells  us,  was  not  relaxed  by  impedi- 
ments.  Indefatigable  induftry,  the  means  of  information  which 
the  exercife  of  his  employment  and  the  particular  commiflioni 
refpefting  the  immediate  fervice  of  the  Porte  afforded  him,  and 
his  perfonaf  connexions  with  the  principal  officers  of  ftatc,  have 
rendered  the  execution  of  his  work  fuperior,  he  fays,  to  his  own 
expectations.  We  give  him  full  credit  for  his  diligence,  and 
think  that  his  talents  are  not  exceeded  by.his  affiduity.' 

He  not  only  endeavoured,  he  affures  us,  to  obtain  the  moft 
complete  intelligence  concerning  the  government,  but  he  ftudied, 

.  in  the  original  volumes,  the  doClrinc  and  univerfal  code  of 
Iflamifm,  affifted  by  a  theologian  and  a  lawyer,  men  of  the 
greateft  learning  and  of  the  higheft  reputation  in  the  empire. 

With  regard  to  the  public  adminiftration,  he  derived  his  in¬ 
formation  from  the  minifters,  the  officers  aClually  employed,  and 
even  from  thofe  who  prefided  over  the  offices  belonging  to  the 
different  departments  of  the  ftate.  They  extended  fo  far  theit 
confidence  and  kindnefs,  as  to  give  him  extraCls  from  their  re- 
fpeCIivc  regifters;  thefe  extracts  are  now  in  his  pofleffion;  oa 
thefe  his  claim  to  authenticity  is  entirely  founded ;  and  in  his 
eftimation,  he  declares,  that  truth  and  the  moft  fcrupulous  ac-  I 
curacy,  conftitute  the  firft  merit  of  his  work,  the  produce  of  I 
twenty-two  years  of  anxiety  and  labour.  Flattered  by  his  hav- 1 
ing  undertaken  to  tranfiate  their  annals,  and  to  give  Chriftian  I 
Europe  an  idea  of  the  Othoman  power,  there  was  no  mark  of  I 
kindnefs  which  they  did  not  continue  to  ftiew  him  till  his  de*  I 
parture  from  Conftantinople  on  the  9th  of  March,  1784.  I 

Even  the  officers  of  the  palace  furniflied  him  with  information  I 
refpedling  the  feraglio,  the  fultan,  and  the  royal  houfehold.  He  I 
was  indebted  for  his  intelligence  concerning  the  fultanas,  Cadm  ■ 
and  the  imperial  Haremy  to  the  female  flaves  of  the  feraglio.  ■ 
After  fome  years  of  fervitude,  many  of  thefe  obtain  their  libcrtjfiB 
they  then  quit  the  imperial  palace,  and  are  given  in  marriage  to  I 
certain  officer’s  of  the  court,  who  ^ways  ardently  folicitan  union  ■ 
with  them,  in  hopes  of  being  advanced  by  their  intereft 
thofe  ladies  and  fultanas,  of  whom  they  have  been  previoufly  tfatl 
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(ervile  dependants.  By  the  information  of  thefe  officers,  and  of  the 
Chriftian  women  who  are  allowed  a  free  accefs  to  them  as  fooa 
as  they  depart  from  the  feraglio,  our  author  tells  us,  he  has  redi- 
fied  thofe  erroneous  opinions  which  he  himfelf  had  formed  con¬ 
cerning  the  fultanas,  the  ladies,  and  the  Harem  of  the  Grand 
Signior. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  entirely  diftincfl  and  fe- 
parate ;  the  one  comprehends  the  Mahometan  legiflation,  the 
other  the  hiftory  of  the  Othoman  empire. 

The  Mahometan  legiflation  is  divided  into  codes,  the 
religious,  civil,  criminal,  political,  and  militarft^«nd  is  pre- 
ceceded  by  an  introduftion,  which  (hews  the  fpirif  of  that  legif¬ 
lation,  and  explains  whatever  has  a  reference  to  the  ancient 
Imamsy  the  doiSlors,  interpreters  of  the  law,  and  the  founders  of 
four  religious  rites,  which  have  an  equal  claim  to  orthodoxy.  - 

I.  The  Religious  Code  comprehends  three  parts,  the 
dogmas,  the  external  worftiip,  and  the  morality  of  the  Otho- 
mans.  In  the  dogmatical  part  are  exhibited  the  articles  of  faith 


digefted  by  Omer  NeJJify\  thefe  are  illuftrated  by  hiftorical  and 
political  obfervations,  and  afford  an  idea  of  the  cofmogony  of 
the  Mahonaetans,  of  their  traditions,  concerning  the  remoteft 
ages,  of  their  refpeft  for  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,*  of  their 
peculiar  veneration  for  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrifl:,  of  their  opi¬ 
nions  xti^Stvci^  Mohammedy  his  difciples,  the  four  firft  khaliphs, 
their  faints,  &c. :  here  an  account  is  alfo  given  of  the  principal 
hcrefiarchs ;  in  this  part  of  the  religious  code  are  (hewn  the  true 
fpirit  of.  their,  dogma  refpefting  predeftination,  the  wifdom  of 
trteir  law  concerning  the  illufions  of  judicial  aftrology,  the  pre¬ 
judices  which  fo  powerfully  prevail  amongft  them ;  in  fine, 
whatever,  has  a  reference  to  the  Imamethy  that  is,  to  the  religious 
fundlions  of  the  fovereign,  his  titles,  his  rights,  and  the  qualities 
which  it  is  neceflary  he  'muft  pofl'efs,  in  order  to  be  deemed 
worthy,  according  to  the  canonical  law,  to  reign  over  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  people. 

In  the  ritual  part  is  deferibed  whatever  regards  the  external 
worfliip  of  the  Mahometans ;  namely,  i.  The  meaning,  nature, 

;  and  ufe  of  purifications,  the  circumftances  which  conftitute  a 
ftate  of  legal  purity  or  impurity  in  either  fex ;  from  whence  the 
true  caufe  of  their  frequent  ufe  of  warm  baths  is  fully  explained  ; 
2.  The  prayer  NamaZy  to  which  every  muflulman  is  bound  to 
devote  his  attention  five  times  a  day;  the  eflence  and  nature  of 
this  part  of  their  external  worfhip ;  the  public  ceremony  on 
I  I  ridayg,  and  on  the  two  fellivals  of  Beyram  ;  the  peculiar  prayers 

Ideftined  for  the  fick,  for  travellers,  and  foldiers ;  thofe  which 
are  confecrated  for  the  thirty  nights  of •Ramazanny  for  public 
I  calamities,  for  uncommon  events ;  the  ceremonies  of  circum- 
I  L  2  cifion, 
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cifion,  thofe  of  funerals,  &c.  here  alfo  are  explained  the  cnf- 
toms  which  are  of  human  inftitution ;  whatever  relates  to  the 
infide  of  the  mofques,  the  preaching  of  their  Scheykhs^  their  ve- 
neration  for  particular  nights  in  the  year,  and  for  the  relicks  of 
their,  prophet ;  3,  The  charitable  tithe  impofed  on  all  the  rich, 
and  derived  from  that  part  of  their  property  employed  in  luxury 
or  commerce ;  the  facrifices  to  which  ail  the  citizens  in  eafy  cir- 
cumftances  are  commanded  to  fubmit ;  the  foundations  or  pious 
gifts  ;  the  temples  6f  Muflulmanifm ;  the  various  edifices  which 
lurround  thefe,  and  which  are  defigned  for  the  inftruilion  of 
youth,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  public  utility,  fuch  as  hof- 
pitals,  hotels,  fchools,  colleges,  libraries;  the  JVakfs.,  or  pro- 
per^  confecrated  to  their  fupport,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
mofques,  and  of  the  minifters  who  perform  religious  duty  in 
them,  together  with  the  rules  cf  their  adminiftration. 

This  is  a  comprehenfive  view  of  what  is  contained  in  the  firft 
Volume  of  an  elaborate  work,  which,  when  finifhed,  the  author 
fuppofes,  will  confift  of  feven  or  eight.  But  before  we  give 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  execute^  it 
will  not  be  improper,  perhaps,  to  exhibit  the  author’s  plan  for 
the  remainder  of  his  work,  as  he  explains  it  in  his  preliminary 
difeourfe. 

In  the  ritual  part  of  the  religious  code  the  author  means  to 
deferibe,  4.  The  faft  in  the  month  of  Ramazann^  and  the  auftere 
penitence  with  which  it  is  kept,  which  confills  in  abftaining 
from  foo'J  from  fun-rife  till  fun-fet,  without  taking  even  a  drop 
of  water ;  and  the  religious  attention  of  the  people  in  general  to 
obfcTve  it  with  the  ftridleft  rigour  :  other  abftinences  are  here 
alfo  mentioned,  as  likewife  the  fpiritual  retreat,  the  illumination 
of  Ae  mofques  in  Ramazann^  and  the  various  etiquettes  ob- 
ferved  by  the  court  during  the  thirty  nights  of  this  month ;  and, 
5^  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca^  with  all  the  laws  and  cuftoms 
which  are  attendant  on  that  important  aft  of  Ifiamifm.  The 
obfervations  annexed  to  thefe  circumftances  have  a  relation  to 
the  events  which  were  anterior  to  the  time  of  Mohammed^  to  the 
origin  of  the  Arabs,  to.  the  foundation  of  Mecca,  of  its  temple 
and  fanftuary,  to  the  traditions  which  gave  birth  to  the  people’s 
profound  veneration  for  the  Kcab'e^  to  the  ariftocra^ic  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  &c.  Proceeding  afterwards  to  w'bat-' 
ever  has, a  reference  to. Mecca  fince  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  Ma- 
hometanifm,  he  intends  to  deferibe  the  fituatlon  of  that  city,  it3 
political  revolutions,  its  temple,  its  prefent  (anftuary,  the  rich 
oblations  made  in  different  ages,  the  black  ftone  Hadjhiruleffwii 
the  veil,  and  the  external  cinfture  of  the  Keahe\  tht  golden 
fpout,  the  lacred  wells  of  Zemzemy  the  fiations  round  the  fanftu¬ 
ary  deftined  for  the  Muffulmeu  who  obferve  the  four  orthodox 

rites; 
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rkes;  the  facrcd  camels,  the  Sure  commiflary  of  the 

Portia  who  is  charged  with  the  money  fent  annually  by  the  Sul¬ 
tan  to  the  t  A'o  Arabian  cities  ;  the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims, 
who  go  from  Syria  to  Mecca,  condufted  by  the  Pafeha  of  Da* 
tnas\  the  Scherif  of  Mecca,  and  the  Pafeha  of  Djidda\  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  Mecca  over  Medina ;  the  uiftinftion  enjoyed  by  the 
pilgrims  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  &c.  &c. 

The  moral  part  of  the  religious  code  is  to  comprehend  four 
general  points :  i .  Whatever  has  a  reference  to  food,  aliments 
clean  or  unclean ;  the  manner  of  hunting,  or  legally  putting 
beafts  to  death ;  drink,  game,  animals  permitted  or  forbidden; 
2.  The  precepts  relative  to  clothing,  and  to  moveable  effects, 
in  which  the  ufe  of  precious  metals  is  rigoroufly  prohi-. 
bited;  3.  The  labour  preferibed  to  the  men,  who  are  com¬ 
manded  by  the  law  to  employ  themfelvcs  in  arts  and  trades; 
4.  The  moral  virtues,  charity,  probity,  chaftity,  modefty,  the 
duties  of  decorum,  an  attention  to  whatever  may  lead  to  vice, 
to  difSpation,  to  a  forgetfulnefs  of  God,  fuch  as  games,  inftru- 
ments  of  mufic,  images  and  figures  of  men  and  animals.  The 
firft  code  is  to  be  concluded  by  a  general  difeourfe,  which  will 
deferibe,  i.  The  whole  body  of  the  Oulimas^  from  the  Mouphtf 
to  the  laft  of  the  Naibs ;  2.  The  minifters  who  perform  fervice 
in  the  mofques  ;  and,  3,  All  the  Mahometan  Derwifehs^  who  are 
divided  into  thirty- three  different  orders  of  hermits. 

IL  The  Civil  Code  will  confift  of  thirty-one  books,  fub- 
divided  into  many  chapters  and  articles.  The  author  here  will 
make  mention  of  the  marriages  of  the  Mufliilmen  and  the  Non- 
muffulmen  who  are  tributary  fubjefts  of  the  empire ;  of  thofe  of 
the  Haves,  &c. ;  of  the  nuptial  gift  or  dowry  with  which  the 
hufband  muft  prefent  his  wife  ;  of  the  equality  of  treatment 
which  the  Muflulman  is  obliged  to  obferve  towards  his  wives  ; 
of  the  legitimation  of  children ;  of  the  aliments  legally  due  from 
the  hufband  to  the  wife,  from  the  father  to  the  children,  and  from 
children  to  their  indigent  fathers  or  mothers ;  of  repudiations, 
perfeft,  imperfeft,  conditional,  &c. ;  of  divorce  in  confequence 
of  a  legal  procedure  ;  of  the  enfranchifement  of  (laves  of  both 
fexes of  the  legal  interdiftion ;  of  the  qualification  of  flaves  ; 
of  the  age  of  majority;  of  the  rights  of  minors,  of  old  men^  of 
hermaphrodites,  of  the  dumb,  of  thofe  who  have  impediments  in 
their  fpeech ;  of  foundlings;  of  run-away  flaves;  of  perfons  who 
have  loft  their  way;  of  things  found  ;  of  commercial  focietics  ; 
of  fales  and  purchafes  ;  of  bail ;  of  affignments ;  of  letters  of  at¬ 
torney;  of  truft;' of  loans;  of  gifts  between  living  perfons;  of 
leafes  and  rents;  of  a£fe  of  violence;  of  rapes;  of  vicinal  re- 
^Icmption ;  of  agriculture ;  of  mortgages ;  of  civil  teftameats ;  of 
Sardians  and  teftamentary  executors;  of  the  rights,  of  inhe- 
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ritance ;  of  the  legal  diftribution  of  moveable  and  immoveable 
property;  in  fine,  of  the  laws  concerning  the  adminiftration  of 
juft  ice,  refpeAing  the  qualities  which  the  magiftrates  are  re- 
quired  to  polTefs,  judicial  fuits,  evidence,  the  decifory  oath,  judi- 
cial  acknowledgments,  arbitration,  compofitions  agreed  to  by  the 
parties,  the  right  of  imprifonment,  &c.  &c. 

III.  The  Criminal  Code  will  delcribe  the  corporal  punifli- 
mehts  inflifted  on  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  adultery,  of  drinking 
wine,  of  contumelious  language,  of  domeftic  Healing,  of  apoftacy, 
of  rebellion,  of  highway  robbery,  &c.  Here  alfo  are  inferted  the 
laws'  refpecting  the  price  of  blood,  and  the  punifhment  of  retalia- 
tion,  a  limb  for  a  limb,  blood  for  blood,  &c.  with  the  forms  and 
modes  of  proceeding  in  thele  refpeftive  cafes. 

IV.  The  Political  Code  affords  information  on  four  im-» 

portant  fubjefts  :  i.  The  laws  of  the  revenue,  which  compre¬ 
hend  the  taxes  impofed  on  the  commerce  of  the  Muffulmenj  .aad 
on  that  of  the  Non-Mahometan  fubjefts  and  ftrangers ;  the  taxes 
of  lands  titheable  and  tributary ;  capitation,  which  all  the  .Non- 
Mahometan  fubjedls  are  obliged  to  pay;  mines,  or  other  valuable 
difcoveries  ;  in  fine,  the  legal  ufe  of  dl  the  public  revenue.  In 
the  obfcrvations  annexed  to  this  chapter,  is  calculated  the  ftate 
of  the  income  and'  expences  of  the  empire ;  and  an  account  is 
given  of  the  Dejlarderie^  or  department  of  the  miniftcr  of  the 
finances,  compofed  of  thirty-four  offices,  all  relating  to  the  ad- 
miniftratioii  of  the  public  funds.  2.  The  laws  which  concern 
the  tributary  fubjedls,  .the  Chriftian  churches,  &c.  3.  Thofe 

which  relate  to  ftrangers  refiding  in  Mahometan  countries,  and 
to  Mahometans  who  are  in  the  country  of  ftrangers  ;  and,  4,  The 
rights  of  the  Sultan  in  his  chara£ler  of  fupreme  Imam^  Here 
alio,  in  a  general  difcourfe,  is  (hewn  the  ftate  of  the  Othoman 
empire,  and  the  form  of  its  conftitution.  Among  many  other 
interefting  particulars  an  account  will  be  given  of  the  private 
life  of  the  Sultan,  his  occupations,  his  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
na^  amufements  ;  of  the  princes,  Schah  Zades^  and  of  the  prin- 
cefies  of  the  blood  to  whom  exclufively  belongs  the  title  of 
Sultana. 

V.  The  Military  Code  will  treat  of  war  and, its  rights; 
of  captives;  of  legal  plunder;  of  the  divifion  of  plunder  be¬ 
tween  the  monarch  and  his  army,  &c.  It  will  contain  alfo  an 
'  account  of  all  the  forces  of  the  empire,  infantry,  cavalry,  re¬ 
gular  and  irregular  troops,  the  feudal  militia,  &c. ;  the  a(ftual 
ftate  of  the  marine,  with  the  regulations  relative  to  each  corps 
of  the  foldiery;  this  plan  comprehends  an  account  of  all  the 
forces,  both  by  land  and  fca,  belonging  to  the  Othoman 
'monarchy.  . 
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The  Second  Part  of  the  work  will  comprehend  the  hiftory 
of  the  houfe  of  Mahomet,  from  its  earlieff  origin  to  the  prefent 
time;  it  is  derived  from  the  only  true  fource  of  information, 
the  annals  of  the  monarchy,  I'hefe  annals,  fays  our  author, 
though  written  in  pompous  and  emphatic  language,  bear  how¬ 
ever  ftrong  impreflions  of  truth,  fidelity,  and  exactnefs.  They 
poflefs  a  valuable  advantage  in  having  been  digefted  by  the  firft 
perfonages  of  the  (late.  In  thefe,  many  have  related  the  events 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  fome  from  a  love  of  letters, 
others  in  the  charadler  of  public  hiltoriographers  of  their 
country. 

The  hiftory.  of  a  long  period  of  the  Othoman  monarchy  has 
been  written  by  contemporary  authors,  many  of  them  highly 
efteemed,  both  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  ftyle,  and  for 
the  fagacity  and  depth  of  their  refledlions. 

■  Such  is  the  plan,  and  fuch  are  the  materials  of  Chevalier 
D’Ohflbn’s  Hiftory  of  the  Othoman  Empire.  Though  he  has 
defeended  to  a  degree  of  minuteriefs  which  by  fome  readers  will 
perhaps' be  thought  tedious,  yet  it  ftiould  be  remembered  that  he 
deferibes  a  people  of  whom  we  had  previoufly  but  a  fcanty  and 
imperfedl  knowledge.  At  firft  view  he  may  appear  to  have  en¬ 
tered  into  too  nice  a  detail  refpedling  the  religious  tenets  and 
popular  prejudices  of  the  Mahometans ;  but  it  (hould  be  con- 
fidered  that  an  acquaintance  with  thefe  enables  his  readers  to 
account  for  many  extraordinary  fa6ls,  which  otherwife  would  be 
deemed  incredible.  A  commentary  upon  a  religious  code,  how¬ 
ever  ufeful  to  be  known,  muft  be  expelled  to  be  fome  what  in- 
fipid ;  yet  the  author  has  contrived  to  enliven  even  this  part  of 
his  work  with  fuch  curious  anecdotes  as  render  it  confiderably 
interefting. 

To  (hew  the  attachment  of  the  Mahometans  to  ancient  fuper- 
ftitions,  though  exprefsly  condemned  by  their  prophet,  the  au¬ 
thor,  among  other  extraordinary  fails,  relates  the  following : 

'  *  Ofman  I.  being  allowed  by  his  father  to  alTociate  only  with  the 
Sch^khs  and  Ouiemas^  men  of  learning  and  virtue,  often  vifited 
an  aged  Scheykht  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  EJky-Schehher. 
He  was  called  Scheykh-Edebaly ;  he  was'  eminent  for'  his  piety  and 
fpcculative  knowledge.  Ofman  entertained  for  him  a  peculiar  re- 
(peft  and  attachment.  He  frequently  paffed  days  and  whole  nights 
in  his  fociety ;  he  had  a  tafte  for  the  charms  of  his  converfation,  and 
profited  by  his  le/Tons  of  morality,  philofophy,  and  religion  But 
his  happinefs  was  foon  troubled  by  an  event  which  feldom  occurs 
among  a  people  where*  there  is  no  focial  intercourfe  between  the 
fcxes.  Chance  prefented  to  his  view  the  daughter  of  this  ticheykh, 
who  poffeffed  uncommon  beauty.  Enamoured  with  her  charms, 
‘Ofman  found  occafion  to  communicate  to  her  his  paflion  and  his 
hopes.  The  challeft  modefty  dilated  the  reply  of  the  young  woman, 
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whofc  name  was  Malbounn-Kbatunn.  I  am  far^  faid  (he,  from  nmi^ 
rijhing  a  diceitful  hope  ;  the' immen/e  difiance  nuhich  birth  and  fortune 
interpofe  between  us  can  never  permit  the  daughter  of  a  Scheykh,  vohofe 
nvhole  pojfejjion  is  his  religion  and  his  virtue^  to  afpire  to  fo  exalted  an 
alliance.  This  anfvver  inflamed  Aill  more  the  paiTion  of  Ofman.  Not 
daring  to  confefs  it  to  his  father,  or  to  the  Schejkhy  he  com  muni, 
cated  it  to  the  governor  of  Efky-Schehher^  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
inately  connedled^  and  requeued  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  confent 
pf  his  father ;  ,but  he  experienced  from  him  the  blackeft  perfidy. 
Captivated  with  the  delightful  pifture  which  he  drew  of  his  miftrefs, 
the  governor  exerted  his  whole  power  to  extinguifli  the  flame  of 
Ofman,  and  to  obtain  for  himfelf  the  hand  of  Malhounn-Khatunn. 
Her  father,  the  enemy  of  ambition  and  human  greatnefs,  wiftied  only 
for  a  fon*in-law  diilinguifhed  for  his  virtue,  who  fhould,  like  him¬ 
felf,  place  true  bappinefs  in  the  pofTefiion  of  a  moderate  fortune, 
and  in  the  exercife  of  piety  and  religion.  Informed  of  the  vices 
which  tarniflied  the  birth  and  rank  of  the  governor  of  Efiy-Schehher, 
he  did  not  hefitate  to  refufe  his  daughter.  The  vindidlive  conduft 
pf  the  governor  foon  obliged  Scheyih  Edehaly  to  change  his  place  of 
relidence.  He  retired  to  the  territories  of  Ertoghroul,  in  the  neigh- 
Ix)urhood  of  Seugutdjik.  Acquainted  with  the  fecret  motive  of  the 
altercation  between  the  Scheykh  and  the  governor,  Ofman  indulged 
the  warmeft  emotions  of  refentment ;  and  the  keeneft'  hatred  of  rival- 
Ihip  was  inftantly  kindled  between  him  and  the  perfidious  governor. 
The  events  and  political  cfFefts  of  this  animofity  belong,  howerer,  to 
the  hiftorical  part  of  the  prefent  work. 

*  It  will  be  fulHcient  to  mention  here,  that  in  the  midft  of  this 
civil  war  between  the  party  of  the  governor  and  that  of  Ofman,  this 
young  prince,  inflamed  with  the  fame  pailion  for  Malhounn-Khatunn, 
though  filent  through  fear  of  offending  his  father  and  the  Scheykh* 
Edehaly,  went  one  day  to  vifit  the  fage  in  his  new  fituation.  After 
exprefling  to  him  fentiments  the  moft  affeftionate  and  elevated,  he 
retired  to  his  apartment,  and  paffed  the  greateft  part  of  the  night  in 
prayer  and  meditation.  Proftrate  on  the  earth,  he  fupplicated  God, 
with  fervent  tears,  to  direft  his  heart  and  mind,  to  ftifle  in  him  every 
fentiment  repugnant  to  virtue,  to  teach  him  to  aft  worthy  of  his  name 
and  dignity,  to  enable  him  to  defend  the  doftrine  of  the  Cou^rann, 
and  to  propagate  the  tenets  of  its  author.  Amidft  thefe  ecflafies, 
overcome  wim  fleep,  he  faw  in  a  dream  a  placid  light,  equal  to  the 
brightnefs  of  a  fuU  moon,  iffue  forth  from  the  fide  of  the  Sckykb 
Edehaly^  and  terminate  its  rapid  courfe  in  his  own  navel ;  from  this 
immediately  fprung  up  a  prodigious  tree;  its  flem  touched  the 
clouds  ';  its  branches  were  innumerable,  and  loaded  with  delicious 
fruit ;  its  foliage  wab  immenfely  thick  and  extenfive,  and  feemed 
Co  cover  the  univerfe;  one  of  its  braiichcs,  diltinguifhed  above  the 
reft  by  its  beautiful  and  fhining  verdure,  indu  ed  tow..rd$  Confian^ 
^inople  and  the  Weft,  in  the  form  of  a  fabre;  uiider  the  fhade  of  this 
Ucc,  .and  at  the  extremity  of  the  profpeft,  were  difeovered  plains 
and  mounta'ns,  pal  urs  and  (hepherds.  houfes  and  edifices;  num- 
terh  Is  rivers  and  fprings  Hiffufed  every  where  the  pureft  ftreams; 
crowdi  6t  j  topic  rcforicd  thither  from  all  parts  of  tlie  world,  foinc 
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to  quench  their  thirft,  others  to  water  their  fields,  to  creft  foua- 
tains  and  aquedufts,  to  take  cxcrcifc  and  repofc  in  its  fragrant  walks; 
all  were  in  tranfports  of  joy,  aftonifliment,  and  admiration. 

*  Struck  with  this  prodigy,  Ofman  ran  with  the  tendered  emotion 
to  the  Scheykh  Edebnly,  who  poffeffed  in  a  fuperior  degree  the  art  of 
interpreting  dreams.  At  Ofman’s  recital  the  old  roan  was  con^ 
founded;  ^ but  recovering  his  fpirits,  he  aflured  the  young  prince  that 
his  miraculous  vifion  announced  his  future  power  and  greatnefs :  the 
tree  which  he  had  feen  was  the  myfterious  tree  of  Touba,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Paradife ;  the  moon’s  rifing  from  his  fide  and  fetting 
in  his  navel,  was  an  emblem  of  the  intimacy  which  fublifted  be¬ 
tween  them  on  account  of  their  union  of  fentiment  refpcAing  faith^ 
doArine,  and  virtue;  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  the  tree,  its  fruit, 
branches,  and  foliage,  foretold  the  profperity  of  his  family  and  do¬ 
minions  ;  the  plains  and  mountains,  the  paftures  and  fliepherds, 
the  rivers  and  {prings,>  Ihewed  the  extent  of  his  monarchy,  and  the 
immenfity  of  his  poffeffions  ;  the  branch  inclining  towards  the  Weft 
and  Conftantinople,  indicated  plainly  the  conqueft  of  that  fuperb  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  eaftern  empire  by  a  prince  of  his  family ;  the  various 
people,  in  fine,  who  walked  under  its  (hade,  reprefented  the  different 
nations  who,  under  his  feeptre  and  laws,  would  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  a  mild,  equitable,  and  profperous  government. 

*  The  Scheykh  Edehalyy  however,  interpreted  ftill  further  this  myf¬ 
terious  dream  :  he  thought  the  light  which  iffued  from  his  fide  mufl 
mean  his  daughter,  then  in  her  fifteeenth  year;  and,  confidering 

I  this  vifion  as  a  celeiHal  warning,  he  haftened  to  communicate  it  to 
Ertegbrouly  who  imbibed  his  opinion,  and  determined  immediately 
to  form  an  alliance,  which  foretold,  in  fuch  Hriking  chara&ers,  the 
.  greatnefs  of  his  family.  __  _ 

*  Though  this  dream  may  be  fuppofed  an  artful  contrivance  be¬ 
tween  the  Scheykh  and  Ofman y  yet  it  had  a  decifive  influence  on  the 
mind  of  Ertoghroul.  It  is  mentioned  by  almoft  every  oriental  hifto- 
rian,  and  particularly  by  Idrifs  BidliJ^y  who  aniniates  his  narra* 
tivc  by  ingenious  verfes  on  the  amours  of  the  founder  of  the  Otho- 
man  monarchy. 

Of  the  ftyle  of  the  tranflation,  which  we  have  found  to  be 
not  only  faithful  but  elegant,  our  readers  themfelyes  will  be  able 
I  to  form  an  opinion  from  this  quotation# 
i  This  volume  is  ill'uftrated  by  an  Atlas  of  very  fine  engrav¬ 
ings,  which  muft  have  been  executed  at  a  great  expence.  .And 
this  accounts  for  the  high  price  of  the  work,  which,  however^ 

(though  the .  plates  are  thq  js  two  guineas  Icfs  than  that 

the  French  edition. 
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Art.  II.  An  EJiimate  of  the  Temperature  of  different  Latitudes 
By  Richard  Kirwan^  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  and  Member  of  the  Academiti 
ofStockholmy  Vp/al^  F>ljQn^  Dublin^  Philadelphiay  8vo.  5s, 
boarcls.  Elmfl)^.  London,  1787. 

T^ETEOROLOGY  is  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  and  intc- 
relling  fubjedls  in  the  hiftory  of  Nature.  It  is  clofely  con- 
nc£led  with  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  tHe  knowledge  of  it 
is  equally  fubfervient  to  the  peaceful  labours  of  the  hulband- 
man,  and  the  adventurous  toils  of  the  mariner.  Hence  it  was 
cultivated  from  the  earlieff  ages  of  antiquity;  but  the  lludy  of 
it  was  generally  committed  to  the  vulgar,  and  obfervations  made 
that  were  vague,  local,  and  *tin£lured  with  fuperftition.  The 
modern  dilFufion  of  natural  knowledge  has  refeued  meteorology 
from  obfeurity.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer  'in'  the  laft  century,  thefe  inftruments  have  been 
prodigioufly  multiplied,  and  accurate  regilters  have  been  kept, 
and  obfervations  made,  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  We  are 
happy  to  fele£l  as  the  benefadlor  of  mankind,  from  the  nu¬ 
merous  herd  of  infignificant  fovereigns,  the  name  of  Charles 
Theodore,  EleClor  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  This  wife  prince 
creClcd  the  Meteorological  Academy  of  Manheim,  in  his  own 
principality,  and  ordered  the  bell  inftruments  to  be  conftrudled 
and  fent  to  all  the  academies  and  univerfities  in  Europe. 

It  is  well  afeertained  that  the  heat  of  the  globe  is  not  derived 
from  central  fires,  but  merely  from  the  folar  rays.  The  warmth 
is  produced  at  the  furface,.  where  the  particles  of  light  are  ab- 
forbed.  It  is  promoted  by  the  intenfity  of  the  light,  by  the  al¬ 
titude  of  the  fun,  and  by  his  continuance  above  the  horizon ; 
and  it  is  fometimes  augmented  by  the  condenfation  of  vapours. 
The  generation  of  heat  may  be  fufpended  by  ,the  obfeurity  or 
darknefs  of  the  weather ;  but  aClive  cold  is  al^ys  produced  by 
the  converfion  of  bodies  from  the  folid  to  the  liquid  ftate,  or 
from  that  into  an  elaftic  fluid.  Hence  the  prefence  or  abfence 
of  the  fun,  the  evaporation  or  condenfation  of  vapour,  are  the 
great  caufes  of  the  variety  of  climates,  and  the  viciflitudes  of 
feafons.  There  is  only  one  grand  fource  of  heat  therefore,  while 
the  other  circumftances.  may  indifferently  occafion  either  heat 
or  cold.  What  becomes  of  the  perpetual  accumulation  of 
warmth  ?  Is  the  heat  carried  off  through  the  mafs  of  atmofphere 
indefinitely  into  fpace.^  Perhaps  the  fuperfluous  heat  is  fpent  m 
evaporating  fluids,  and  perhaps  the  atmofphere  is  perpetually  ni- 
creafing.  Befides,  the  vapour,  as  it  rifes  into  the  fuperior  re¬ 
gions,  acquires  greater  elafticity,  and  confequently  continues 
to  abforb  the  furrounding  warmth.  Perhaps  the  fteam  is  decom- 
pofed  in  its  afeent,  and'  the  hydrogen  gas,  detached  from  the 
oxygen,  produces  the  fplendid  phenomena  of  meteors. 
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If  we  abftraft  from  the  local  fituation  and  circumftanccs  of 
the  place,  the  temperature  will  be  exprefled  with  tolerable  accu¬ 
racy  by  a  formula  firft  propoftd  by  the  celebrated  aftronomer 
Mayer.  Let  /  denote  the  fine  of  the  latitude  ;  then  the  medium 
annual  temperature  will  be  84® — 53°X/*  by  Farenheit’s  (bale. 
Hence  the  increment  of  temperature  correfponding  to  one  de¬ 
gree's  advance  to  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  fine  of  double  the 
latitude.  Betw^een  the  tropics  the  variation  of  temperamre  is 
fmall  i  it  is  greatefl  at  the  latitude  of  45®,  and  again  diminilhes 
as  we  approach  to  the  pole.  It  fcarcely  ever  freezes  in  lower 
latitudes  than  35°,  unlefs  in  very  elevated  places,  nor  hails  in 
higher  latitudes  than  60°.  Between  the  tropics  the  difference 
is  fmall  between  the  heat  of  fummer  and  wunter  ;  it  conftantly. 
increafes  as  we  advance  towards  the  poles.  In  general  it  may 
be  denoted  by  the  formula  5® 4“  25®X/^.  The  coldeft  feafon  is 
in  the  middle  of  January,  the  hotteft  in  July.  The  monthly 
variation  of  temperature  is  very  irregular,  and  cannot  be  well 
afccrtaiiied.  In  general  the  fummer  and  winter  are  pretty  uni¬ 
form,  and  the  greateft  variation  takes  place  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn.  .  . 

But  the  ftandard  of  temperature  is  varloufly  modified  fronfi  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  its  elevation,  its  diftance  from  the  ocean, 
&c.  When  the  air  is  cloudy  it  receives  heat  from  the  absorption 
cf  the  folar  rays;  fonrietimes  it  derives  a  partial  warmth  from 
the  condenfation  of  vapours  ;  _but  in  general  it  participates  of 
the  temperature  of  the  fubftances  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 
Water,  from  its  fuperior  denfity,  abforbs  the  particles  of  light, 
and  from  its  conducting  quality  becomes  equally  heated  through¬ 
out.  The  fuperficial  water,  as  it  is  heated,  becomes  fpecifically 
lighter  and  defeends.  Hence  the  temperature  of  lakes  does  not 
vary  fo  much  as  that  of  the  furrounding  atmofphere.  When 
the  air. was  at  8i®,  the  water  at  the  furface  of  the  lake  of  Ge¬ 
neva  was  62®,  and  at  the  depth  of  87  feet  55®".  In  feas  and  in 
the  ocean  the  variation  is  ftill  lefs.  The  gulf  of  Bothnia  differs 
confiderably  from  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  being  fome- 
times  heated  in  fummer  to  70®,  and  commonly  frozen  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  German  fea  is  about  5  degrees  warmer  in  fummer, 
and  3  degrees  colder  in  winter,  than  the  Atlantic.  The  Me- 
fliterranean  is  in  general  warmer  than  the  Atlantic. . 

Earth  receives  heat  from  the  fun  more  readily  than  water,  but 
conduQs  it  flowly.  Befides,  the  light  is  fpent  in  heating  only 
the  furface  of  the  land,  while  it  is  nearly  equally  diffiifed  through 
great  bodies  of  water.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Marfeillcs  the 
land  is  often  heated  to  160®,  when  the  fea  is  only  77®.  In  win¬ 
ter  the  earth  is  fometimes  cooled  to  14®,  while  the  fea  is  44®. 
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In  general,  the  land  is  lO®  hotter  in  fummer  than  the  furroundfng 
fca,  and  as  much  colder  in  winter. 

The  great  fource'  of  cold  is  evaporation.  Hence  a  firm 
clayey  foil,  retaining  clofely  the  moifture,  does  not  readily  lofc 
the  heat  which  it  has  acquired.  In  ftones  or  fand,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  moifture  being  •  extremely  divided  and  difFufed,  is 
quickly  evaporated.  Hence  the  intenfe  cold  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
Living  vegetables,  by  their  perfpiration,  prodrgioufly  aflift  eva¬ 
poration.  l  all  impenetrable  torefts,  belides  excluding  the  folar 
rays,  are  thus  the  adive  caufes  of  cold.  In  Guyana  in  Souths 
America,  that  part  of  the  country  .which  was  lately  cleared,  is 
rxceijively  hot ;  while  in  the  wo^ed*  parts  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  light  a  fire  every  night.  Gold  is  increafed  by  every  cir- 
cun[>ftance  that  promotes  the  folution  of  water  in  the  atmofphere ; 
|)y  tlie  heat  of  the  air  ;  by  its  deniity  j  by  its  drynefs,  by  its  motion, 
•  Hence  the  aftonilbing  effeds  of  dry  winds ;  as  the  Sirocco, 
Harmat^an,  &c.  Lofty  mountains  are  expofed  to  the  aerial  mo- 
tions,*  and  liable  to  fufFer  evaporation ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  folar  rays,  falling  obliquely,  excite  little  heat.  The  lum- 
mits  of  mountains,  however,  are,  from  their  communication 
with  the  mafs.of  the  earth,  generally  warmer  than  the  air  at  the 
fame  altitude  ;  and  hence  the  winds  generally  tend  towards 
them.  As  thefe  afeend  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  they  become 
rarer,- depofit  their  moifture,  and  form  fog;  when  they  again 
defeend,  thev  greedily  reabforb  the  moifture  from  the  plains. 
Hence  the  cfF  d  of  mountains  in  cooling  the  adjacent  country. 
Even  under  the  equator,  and  in  fummer,  the  mountains  are,  at 
the  altitude  of  16,000  feet,  covered  with  fnowt  This  is  called 
the  lower  point  of  congelation^  No  vapour  can  rife  higher  than 
28,000  feet ;  and  this  is  termed  the  higheft  point  of  congelation. 
As  wc  advance  to  the  poles,  the  curve  of  perpetual  congelation 
approaches  to  the  furface.  In  general,  if  d  denote  the  excefe 
of  the  annual  temperature  above  32®,  the  lower  point  of  congtle* 
tion  will  be  at  the  altitude  of  dX^lO  feet,  and  the  higher  at 
4/X600.  The  efFedl  of  elevation  in  reducing  the  medium  tem¬ 
perature,  cannot  be  accurately  afeertained.  If  the  afeent  be  at 
the  rate  of  fix  feet  in  the  n^ile,  ^  of  a  degree  may  be  allowed  for 
every  200  feet  of  altitude  ;  if  at  the  rate  of  15*  feet,  half  a  de¬ 
gree  may  be  allowed.  Iflands,  participating  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  furrounding  ocean,  enjoy  a  milder  climate  than  con¬ 
tinents.  The  equatorial  regions  arc  cooled  by  the  fea  breezes; 
but  the  higher  latitudes  derive  additional  warmth  from  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  ocean. 

Our  ingenious  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  obfervations 
that  have^en  made  at  various  places,  and  to  aftign  the  cauies 
which  have  occafioacd  the  deviations  from  the  ftandard  of  tem- 
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pcratiire.  The  coaft  of  Africa  fecms  to  be  the  hotteft  part  of 
the  globe.  The  air  in  the  (hade  in  Senegal  is  commonly  94% 
and  in  the  day  time  often  1 1 1®.  In  the  interior  parts  of  Alia, 
in  Siberia  and  Grand  Tart^,  every  circumftance  contributes 
to  produce  intenfe  cold.  The  land  is  extremely  elevated,*  at 
an  immenfe  diftance  from,  the  ocean,  and  covered  with.extenfivc 
forcfts.  Hence  it  is  perhaps  the  chilleft  and  the  moft  inhofpit- 
able  region  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  ,The  temperature  of 
America  is  in  general  10®  or  12®  below  the  ftandard.  In  fum- 
mcr  the  heat  is  often  exceflive,  but  in  winter  the  moft  intenfe 
cold  is  felt.  The  north-weft  parts  of  the  continent  are  lofty, 
barren,  and  mountainous ;  to  the  eaft ward  are  numerous  and 
magnificent  lakes,  the  lower  country  abounding  in  fwamps  and 
moraffes,  and  covered  with  forcfts.  Cultivation  will  therefore 
contribute,  in  fome  degree,  to  ameliorate  the  climate,  as  well  as 
to  improve  the  fcanty  foil. 

The  author  concludes  with  fomp  remarks  upon  the  caufes  of 
unufual  cold  in  Europe :  thefe,  however,  are,  in  our  opinion, 
vague  and  indetermined.  Our  refpedf  for  the  philofophical  au¬ 
thor  elevates  him  much  above  our  verbal  criticifm.  We  have 
given  an  abftradl  of  his  fa£fs  and  reafonings,  and  have  ventured, 
in  fpme  inftances,  to  generalife  and  extend  them.  Upon  the 
whole,  Mr.  Kir  wan  delerves  the  higheft  praife  for  the  induftryand 
ability  with  which  he  has  treated  this  new  but  important  fubjeft. 


Art.  III.  Chemical  Experiments  and  Opinions.  Extracted  from 
a  Work  pubti(hed  in  the  lajl  Century.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Prince, 
Oxford  i  Murray,  London.  1790.  ' 

after  the  progrefs  of  fcience  is  advanced,  we  are  inclined 
^  to  paufe  for  a  moment,  and  look  back  upon  the  labours  of 
our  predeceffors.  We  are  then  able  to  feleil  the  bright  ideas 
which  lie  buried  in  the  chaos  of  exploded  opinions,  and  to  efti- 
mate  their  real  value  and  importance.  The  little  jealoufies 
which  difturb  the  human  breaft  are  foothed  into  a  calm,  and  we 
ve  difpofed,  from  pure  benevolence,  to  venerate  the  worth  and 
genius  of  a  paft  age.  The  modern  difeoveries  upon  the  fubjeift 
are  fplendid  and  important ;  they  throw  light  upon  che- 
nuftry  and  phyfiology,  and  contribute  to  the  convenience  and  fup- 
port  of  life.  But  thefe  would  appear  to  us  as  ftill  in  their  infancy, 
a^the  creation  of  yefterday.  We  are  furprifed  to  find  a  phtlofo- 
pherof  the  laft  century  purfue  the  fame  tra£f  of  inveftigation, 
^<1  make  feveral  of  the  fame  difeoveries.  ‘  At  the  fight  of  the 
^  ^‘cprefentation  of  Mayow’s  pneumatic  apparatus  annexed  to  this 
J^phlet,  a  certain  northern  profelTor’  (we  fuppofe  the  cele- 
^ted  pr.  Black)  ‘  lifted  up  his  hands  in  complete  aftonifti- 
The  name  of  Mayow  is  now  refeued  from  oblivion. 
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and  mull  henceforth  be  ranked  with  Bacon  and  with  Boyle, 

*  He  threw  away  with  fcorn  the  vague  ideas  annexed  by  the  old 
^  chemifts  to  the  terms  fulphur,  mercury,  &c.  He  has  clearly 

*  prcfented  the  notion  of  phlogifton,  which  rendered  the  name 

*  of  Stahl  fo  celebrated.  He  perceived  the  adion  of  dephlo- 

*  gifticated  air  in  almoft  all  the  wide  extent  of  its  influence;  he 

*  was  acquainted  with  the  compofition  of  the  atmofphere,  and 

*  contrived  to  make  the  mixture  of  nitrous  and  atmofpherical 
^  air.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  caufe  of  the  increafc  of  weight 

*  in  the  metallic  calces,  and  diftinftly  aflerted  that  certain  bales 
^  are  rendered  acid  by  the  acceffion  of  nitro-atmofpherical  par- 

*  tides,  or  what  has  fincc  been  denominated  the  acidifying  prin- 
‘  ciple.  He  difeovered  the  method  of  producing  faditious  gas, 

and  obferved  its  permanent  elafticity ;  and,  what  is  ftill  more 

*  ftrange,  he  invented  the  nice  art  of  transferring  it  from  veffel 

*  to  vefl'el.  The  dodrine  of  refpiration  is  all  his  own.  He  has 
^  carried  on  his  inveftigation  of  this  fundion  from  the  diminu- 

*  tion  of  the  air  by  the  breathing  of  animals  (as  well  as  the 
‘  burning  of  bodies)  to  the  change  it  produces  in  the  blood  dur- 
^  ing  its  palTage  through  the  lungs,  and  the  ufe  of  the  placenta.’ 
A  genius  fo  bold,  fo  fuccelsful,  and  fo  extraordinary,  mightily 
railes  our  curiofity  and  gratitude.  Dr.  Beddoes,  with  wkofc 
abilities  the  public  is  well  acquainted  from  I)is  elegant  tranfla- 
tion  of  Bergman  and  Spallanzani,  endeavours,  in  a  fpirited  in- 
trodudion,  to  colled  fome  particulars  w'ith  regard  to  the  life 
of  Mayow.  He  was  born  in  1645,  and  was  admitted  a  fcholar 
of  Wadham  College  at  the  age  of  16.  He  had  made  his  prin-. 
cipal  difeoveries  before  the  age  of  twentyrthree.  He  Ihoiic 
bright  for  a  time,  but  was  foon  extinguilhed.  He  died  in 
an  apothecary’s  houfe  near  Covent-Garclen  in  1679,  at  the  age 

of  34-  .  .  . 

T  his  pamphlet  contains  a  tranflation  of  the  contents  of 

Mayow’s  treatifes,  together  with  an  analyfis.  We  are  afto- 
niftied  to  obferye  the  extent  and  boldncfs  of  his  inquiries.  There 
is  fcarcely  a  phenomenon  in  nature  which  he  has  not  ventured 
to  explain.  He  feems  to  have  been  led  into  his  fpeculations  by 
the  confideration  of  the  formation  of  nitre.  This  fait  derives 
its  alkali  from  the  earth ;  its  acid  from  the  air,  and  from  that 
portion  of  the  atmofphere  which  he  terms  fire- air  or  nitro* 
atmofpherical.  The  motion  of  thefe  aerial  particles  occafion^ 
combuftion. .  Hence  the  deflagration  of  nitre,  and  the  current 
of  air  direded  to  burning  bodies.  He  conceives  that  the  al¬ 
kali  found  in  the  afhes  of  vegetables  arifes  from  the  decompo- 
fition  of  the  nitre  which  they  contained.  The  nitro-atmofphe¬ 
rical  particles  pafs  into  the  blood  during  refpiration,  and  com¬ 
municate  warmth  and  the  florid  colour.  He  imagines  that  the 

umbilical 
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umbilical  arteries  carry  to  the  foetus,  not  only  the  nutricious 
juice,  but  alfo  nitro-aerial  particles,  and  thus  fupplies  the  want 
of  rcfpiration.  The  fame  remark  he  extends  to  chicken  of 
an  egg.  We  muft  obferve,  however,  that  Mayow  is  ftrongly 
tinftured  with  the  prejudices  of  his  age.  Like  a  fanguine 
theorift,  he  fondly  imagines  that  his  nitro-aerial  principle  is  the 
grand  mover  in  nature.  He  applies  it  to  the  explanation  of  fo- 
hdity  and  elafticity ;  to  that  of  the  phenomena  of  watcr^fpouts, 
thunder,  and  light,  and  colours.  A  lucid  idea  occafionally  burfts 
out  of  a  crowd  of  wild  and  extravagant  notions,  and  it  requires 
an  attention  to  the  late  difcovcries  to  appreciate  his  true  merit. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  an  important  ex¬ 
periment  which  Dr.  Beddoes  llightly  announces.  Nitrous  acid 
has  been  procured  by  tranfmitting  dcphlogilticated'air  froni  Man* 
gancfe  along  with  atmofpherical  through  a  heated  tube. 
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Art.  IV.  On  the  Confideration  due  to  the  Clergy  frotn  their  Im^ 
portance  in  Society  \  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Anniverfary  Meet^ 
irig  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  of  Pemhrokejhire^  on  Tuefday  fune  20, 
1789,  in  the  Parijh  Church  of  St.Mary^  Haverfordweji.  By 
Charles  Symmonds^  B  D.  ReSlor  of  Najbeth,  Printed  for  the 
Charity,  by  Rofs  of  Carmarthen.  4to.  is.  Williams,  Lon¬ 
don.  1790. 

TN  this  elegant  compofition  the  reverend  author,,  after  flic w- 
.  ing  the  different  ranks  neceffary  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  and 
how  much  the  exiftence  of  all  depends  on  the  due  fupport  of 
each,  enters  into  an  inquiry  in  w^hat  rank  the  priefthqod  fliould 
be  held.  In  doing  this,  he  prefents  us  with  an  hiftorical  de- 
duftion  of  the  facred  character,  from  the  earlieft  ages  to  the  ftate 
in  which  we  now^  fee  it. 

‘  In  the  firft  ages,’  obferves  our  author,  ‘  the  facred  was  in- 
‘  feparahle  from  the  royal  charafler,  the  patriarch  was  the  prieft 
*  IS  well  as  king.’  .  This  leads  him  to  deferibe  the  honorary 
diftindtion  conferred  by  God  himfelf  on  the  order,  which  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  the  Jewifh  difpenfation  lafted.  When  this  gave 
way  to  an  improved  fyftem,  the  condition  of  the  priefthood  was 
only  apparently  changed.  With  its  fplendid  trappings  it  loft  no 
part  of  its  dignity.  Though  he  refufed  -his  dlredf  fanftion  to 
any  particular  form  of  church  government,  the  blefled  Founder 
of  our  religion  fuggefted  the  eftablilhment  of  a  priefthood,  of 
different  degrees,  by  his  firft  delegation  of  the  twelve,  and  by 
bis  fubfequent  one  of  the  feventy  difciplcs. 

Our*  author  gives  next  a  very  beautiful  defeription  of  the 
™plicity  obfcrvablc  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Chriftian  church, 

.  ’  ‘  dignified 
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dignified  as  it  was  only  by  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Theri 
traces  it,  as  far  as  hiftory  will  permit,  through  the  darker  ages. 
And  while,  With  a  candour  that  does  him  credit,  he  fcorns  to 
defend  the  then  corrupted  ftate  of  the  order,  he  feems  very  fen^ 
iibly  to  feel  the  obloquy  in  which  the  religion  itfclf  has  been  in¬ 
volved  through  the  degeneracy  of  its  minitters.  Yet  even  in 
this  gloomy  period  the  priefthood  appears  more  enlightened 
than  any  otner  clafs,  and  to  exert  all  its  powers  In  protefting 
the  weak,  and  reftoring  a  kind  of  favage,  morality;  ndr  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  nrft  attempts  at  a  refon^ation  were  the 
intrepid  efforts  of  a  prieft.  ^  • 

This  leads  our  author  to  an  inquiry  irito  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  church  and*  its  minifters.  Here,  while  no  allowance  for  hu¬ 
man  wcaknefs  is  required  further  than  what  the  feverity  of 
fcepticifm  would  admit,  it  is  boldly  contended  that  the  too  com^ 
_^mon  fuggeftions  againft  the  clergy  are  unfounded,  illiberal,  and 
unjuft ;  that  the  feverity  with  which  the  few  culprits  it  has  to 
lament  are  jujlly  treatea,  is  a  proof  of  a  purity  of  morals  in  the 
body  at  large.  The  neceflity  of  religion,  and  of  an  order  of 
.men  fet  apart  from  the  common  concerns  of  life,  is  next  ably 
infifted  on.  This  naturally  leads  to  a  review  of  the  manner  iii 
which  the  clergy  are  fupported ;  and  our  author  pathetically  la*; 
ments  the  peculiar  hardftiip' under  which  thbfe  of  the  princi¬ 
pality  labour  from  the  number  of  impropriations^  and  the  po¬ 
verty  of  its  preferments, 

-*  Our .  author  then  proceeds  to  give  ah  account  of  thecharit/ 
for  the  benefit  of  which  his  fermon  was  intended ;  and  we  fin- 
cerely  wifh  our  limits  would  permit  us  to  offerj  in  his  own 
•words,  the  many  forccable  arguments,  and  the  delicate  addreffes 
to  the  feelings,  with  which  this  part  abounds.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  only  conclude  with  referring  our  reader  to  the  work,  and 
with  fincerely  wifhing  it  may  be  attended  with  all  the  fuccefs 
the  intention  of  the  preacher  j .  and  the  importance  of  the  objeci, 
entitle  it  to. 


'Art.  V.  Letters  upon  the  Poetry  arid  Mufic  of  the  Italian 
Addrejfed  to  a  Friend.  ^  By  the  late  Mr.  Jonn  Brown^  PainUn 
Small  8vo.  3s.  6d^  Bell,  Edinburgh;  Elliott,  London* 

1789, 

■fT  appears  Mr.  Brown  was  not  lefs  bndiowed.  with  a  juft  tafff 
*  for  painting  than  its  fifter  arts  poetry,  and  more  efpecially 
muHc.  The  fcience  of  the  Italian  opera  was  very  familiar^ 
him ;  and  though  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  it,  he  was  not  in* 
fenfible  of  the  abfurdides  of  modern  rehneiAent,  in  making  taut 

fubfervW 
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fubfervient  to  the  difficulty  of  execution.  After  (hewing  the ' 
advantages  that  forceable  expreffions  of  the  different  palfions 
might  derive  from  the  aid  of  mufic,  the  author  apologifes  for 
recitative,  inafmuch  as  it  prevents  the  perpetual  tranfition  from 
poetry  to  profe,  from  inufic  to  plain  Ipeaking,  which  difgraces 
our  Engiifh  comic  opera ;  that  the  inufic  of  the  recitative, 
though  for  convenience  confined  to  bars,  is  not  fubjcdled  to  pre- 
cife  mufical  meafare,  but  regulated  by  the  natural  profody  of  the 
language.  In  a  note  fubjoined  to  this  paffage  our  author  illuf- 
trates  the  fubjecSI  by  producing  fevcral  Italian  words,  which  he 
(hews  have,  in  thefe  mufical  compolitions,  a  degree  of  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  them  equal  to  the  quantities  they  hold  in  common 

fpcech :  thus  amo,  confifting  of  a  long  and  (hort  fyllable,  has 
for  its  firft  fyllable  a  crotchet,  for  its  fccond  a  quaver,  as  amo, 

^  M  M  ^  M  yj  li  ^ 

docile  and  flebile,  making  an  exaft  Latin  dailyle,  have  a  limi- 
lar  allotment  of  time  in  mufic,  as  docile,  flebile.  While  our 

iCC  iC'C 

author  difeanted  thhs  in  praife  of  the  application  of  the  Italian 
language  to  mufical  recitative,  he  might  have  recollecled  thaC 
the  fame  may  be  done  in  any  language  thar  ever  yet  was  fpoken, 
or  that  can  be  .  fpoken,  that  the  fame  has  ever  been  attended  to 
in  Englilh  burlettas,  except  where  a  deviation  frorn  it  may  ferve 
to  heighten  any  ludicrous  event  or  expreflion,  as  in  the  addrefs 
of  Minerva  to  Paris  in  the  burletta  of  the  Golden  Pippin  j 

” '  Pll  make  your  fortune  in  the  mi-lita-ry.' 

Here  the  lengthening  out  the  laft  word  by  a  falfe  quantity,  adds 
much  to  the  drollery  of  addfefline  fuch  a  fpeech  to  a  powdered 
beau.  While  we  are  ready  to  allow  the  difadvantages  our  lan¬ 
guage  labours  unde,r  from  its  too  great  abundance  of  confonants, 
we  think  the  laft  obfervation  (hews  this  does  not  render  it  unfit 
for  mufical  recitative  ;  it  is  allowed  by  all  that  its  force  in  heroic 
poetry  is  much  increafed;  and  we  (hall  produce  an  inftance  to 
Ihew  it  is  capable,  when  rightly  managed,  even  in  the  fonnet, 
of  much  foftnefs,  without  any  violation  of  its  true  profody-  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  the  mufic  of  the  old  ballad 
of  Grammachree  Molly,  fcarce  a  fyllable  (hould  be  accented 
different  from  its  proper  pronunciation.  Let  us  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  line: 

*  Such  fondnefs  once  for  me  was  (hewn.* 

^the  reader  either  read  or  fing  this  line,  he  will  be  fenfible  of 
force  of  our  remark ;  let  him  tranfpofe  a  (ingle  fyllable,  and 
;  truth  of  it  will  be  more  ftriking : 

.  *  Such  fbndnefryjir  me  once  was  (hewn.* 
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By  this  apparently  trifling  alteration, yi?r  inftead  of  me  becomes  z 
long  fyllable  in  reading,  and  has  a  crotchet  inftead  of  a  quaver 
alTigned  it  in  the  mufic  ;  nor  is  the  eftedt  lefs  ftrilcing,  even  to  an 
ordinary  ear,  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  Having  taken  the 
liberty  of  throwing  in  this  little  vindication  of  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  we  fhall  proceed  with  the  work  before  us.  The  author 
next  marks,  with  equal  jufticc  and  tafte,.  the  various  powers’ of 
recitative,  the  manner  in  which  it  is,  under  different  circum- 
ftanccs,  connedled  with  the  air,  and  the  advantages  it  frequent!;- 
derives  from  the  orcheftra.  The  different  fpecies  of  airs  are 
next  confidcred,  and  their  divifions  marked  with  much  clearnefe 
and  propriety.  We  could  have  wiftied  the  examples  produced 
had  been  tranftated'into.verfe  inftead  of  profe,.  by  which  their 
effect  would  have  been  increafed,  and  the  whole  affumed  a  more 
inviting  and  uniform  air.  The  fymphony  is  deferibed  with 
much  perfpicuity,  and  its  varieties  and  occafional  omiffions 
traced. 

The  fpecies  of  air  are  divided  into  cantahile^  di  portamento  dl 
mezzo  loratere^  parlante^  di  bravura  or  di  agilita.  Thefe  are  ali 
well  deferibed,  and  illuttrated  with  fuiuble  examples  as  wxll  as 
remarks,  for  which  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itfelf,  I 
We  (hall  offer  the  concluding  obfervations  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  I 
^Vork,  and  as  containing  majiy  ufeful  hints  to  moft  performers  I 
and  compofers :  I 

*  From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  aria  di  portamenioy  the  eantahih,  I 
the  mezzo  caratere,  and  the  different  fubdivifions  of  the  aria  parlanttf  I 
I  hope  I  have,  In  fome  degree,  made  it  plain  to  your  lordihip  that  I 
there  is  no  affeflion-  of  the  human  bread,  from  the  flighteft  and  moll  I 
gentle  ftirring  of  fentiment  to  the  moft  frantic  degrees  of  paiSon,  I 
w  hich  fome  one  of  thefe  claffes  is  not  aptly  fuited  to  exprefs.  If  this  I 
be  true,  other  claffes  muft  be  either  bad  or  fuperfluous.  This,  in  lad;  I 
is  the  cafe  of  the  aria  di  agilita^  or  aria  di  bravura^  as  it  is  fome-  I 
times  crdled;  in  treating  of  which,  it  will  be  almoft  fufficient  tore*  I 
peat  to  your  lordihip  the  defeription  I  gave  of  it  in  the  general  ena-  I 
meraiion  of  the  different  claffes ;  it  is  an  air  compofed  chiefy,  indeed  I 
too  often  merely  i  to  indulge  the  linger  in  the  difplay  of  certain  powen  I 
in  the  execution,  particulaily  extraordinary  agility  or  compafs  of  I 
voice.  In  fuch  a  compofition,  the  means  are  evidently  confounded  ■ 
with  the  endot  the  art ;  dexterity  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion)  I 
and  artifice,  inftead  of  ferving  as  the  inftruments,  being  made  the  ob*  ■ 
jecl  of  the  work  ;  fuch  are  the  airs  which,  with  us,  we  fo  frequently  I 
obferve  fang  to  cars  ereft,  and  gaping  mouths,  whilft  the  heart,  ■ 
honeft  apathy, 'is  carrying  on  its  mere  animal  fundion  ;  and  qftbi^  B 
kind,  indeed,*  arc  all  the  attempts,  in  the  different  arts,  to  lubtlt-  M 
tute  what  is  difficult  or  novel  for  what  is  beautiful  and  natural  K 
Where  ere  has  ever  been  a  genuine  tafte  for  any  of  the  arts,  this  ■ 
aptnefs  to  admire  what  is  new  and  difficult  is  one  of  the  firft  fyinpto®*B 
cf  the  decline  of  that  tafte ;  ftich  is  at  prefent  the  cafe  in' Italy 
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rcfpcft  to  all  the  arts  ;  but  the  admiration  beftovved  in  Britain  on  diffi¬ 
culty  and  novelty,  in  preierence  to  beauty  and  fimpliciiy,  is  the 
not  of  the  decline,  but  of  the  total  want  of  tafte,  and  proceeds  from 
the  fame  principles  with  the  admiration  of  tumbling  and  rope- 
dAncing,  which  the  multitude  mny  gaze  on  with  aftonilhment  long^ 
before  they  arc  fufccptible  of  the  charms  of  graceful  and  elegant 
pantomime,  thefe  feats  of  agility  having  exactly  the  fame  relation  to* 
fine  dancing  that  the  abovementioned  airs  have  to  expreffive  mufic : 
they  are  therefore,  1  conceive,  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  le* 
i  rious  drama;  but  in  the  burletta  or  comic  opera,  in  which  much 
^  greater  liberties  may  be  taken,  I  think  I  have  fometimes  heard  them 
introduced  with  fuccefs.  In  a  comedy  a  pretty  frolickfome  coquette 
may  be  fuppofed  to  cut  an  elegant  caper,  at  ohee  to  (how  her  legs  and 
todifplay  her  (kill  in  dancing ;  nay,  fucha  (Iroke  might  be  charadter-* 
iftic,  and  therefore  proper :  fo  a  gay  fafhionable  lady  might,  with  a 
kind  of  graceful  levity,  exprefs,  by  an  air  of  this  kind,  fome  of  her 
pretty  capricious  humours,  equally  unintelligible  with  the  mufic  it- 
felf,  the  merit  of.  both  confiding  merely  in  the  prettinefs  of  the  man^ 
ner;  for  this  kind  of  mufic,  though  incapable  of  any  expreflion  ex¬ 
cepting  that  perhaps  of  gaiety  in  general,  may  yet  have  all  the 
beauty  which  can  be  given  to  it  by  a  fine  voice  running,  with  eafe  and 
velocity,  through  an  arrangement  of  notes,  notin  iifelf  unpleafing,' 

I’  111  as  the  humour  of  the  lady,  though  perhaps  rather  unmeaning,  may 
e accompanied  with  many  graces  of  countenance,  figure,  voice,  and. 
lotion. 

‘  Now  the  union  of  all  this  with  the  mufic  produces  often,  with- 
utany  violation  of  propriety,  a  very,  happy  effefl  on  the  ftage;  but 
our  lordfhip"  will  obferve  with  what  abfurd  impropriety  thefe  airs 
iten  make  a  part  of  our  concerts,  where  all  this  elegant  flirtation 
fface  and  figure  is  forbidden,  and  where  thefe  fanciful  and  exube- 
ant  fallies  are  gravely  pronounced  by  a  lady  ftanding  at  the  harpfi-  ' 
ord  with  d’owncaft,  or  at  bed  unmeaning  eyes,  and  without  the 
snallell  apparent  tendency  to  tnotion.’ 

Every  reader  of  tafte  will  admit  the'juftice  of  thefe  remarks, 
nd  regret  that  the  Italian  airs  are  fo  often  brought  into  obloquy 
7  (uch  improper  application  in  fmall  parties  at  private  houfes. 

We  have  next  a  concluding  chapter,  containing  much  inge- 
)(  expreflion  and  reafoning  on  the  power  of  mufic  to  pro- 

:d  grandeur,  fwiftnefs,  and  other  fubjecls  not  imme- 

n)  connedled  with  found,  as  well  as  what  our  author  calls 

B^itative  mufic ;  where  the  orcheftra  ^ives  fome  idea  of  the  fcenc 
il;  Surrounding  objefts,  even  where  the  words  of  an  air  muft: 

in  a  very  different  mariner.  Here  too  we  recommend 
hii  niufical  reader  to  perufe  a  paflage  we  can  neither  do  juftice 
abbreviate,  nor  will  our  limits  allow  us  to  tranferibe  it. 
oiir  author  is  ready  to  admit  himfjlf  an  unequal 
or* how  far  enthufiafm  have  warped  his  judgment,  and 
®  ^  account  does  not  wifh  to  undervalue  the  good  fenfe  of 
who  have  no  tafte  for  his  favourite  compofiiions ;  yet  he 
■I  M  2.  . .  every: 
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every  where  points  out  with  freedom  the  blameable  excefles  tcy 
whjch  fome  otherwife  beautiful  movements  are  frequently  car¬ 
ried.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  recommend  this  little  per¬ 
formance  as  replete  with  candour,  tafte,  and  found  judgment. 

^  - ^ ^ 

Art.  VL  Archaologia  \  or^  Mifcellaneous  TraSfs  relating  to  Antu 
quity.  Publljhed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  foL  yili 
4to.  ll.  IS.  White.  London,  1787. 

[  Contmned.  ] 

*  XX-V»  Account  of  an  ancient  infeription  in  Norths  America.  By 

‘  the  Rev,  Aiichael  Lort^  D.  D.  K  P.  A,  S.* 

^ms  account  (hews  the  wonderful  influence  of  imagina- 
^  tibn  in  the  human  mind.  In  Taunton  river,  Narfaganfet 
bay,  New  England,  are  upon  a  large  rock  (even  or  eight  line«, 
feven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  about  a  foot  in  breadth, -con- 
fifting  of  Teeming  charadters  and  fome  figureSr  Thefe  M. 
Gebelin  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  confidered  as 
Puniciy  and  produced  them  gravely  as  proofs,  of  a  Carthaginian 
nfit  to.  America.  A  Dr.  Stiles  of  Conncdlicut,  equally  con- 
fidering  them  as  Punick^  and  torturing  them  into  the  fupport  of 
another  fyftem  in  favour  of  triumphant  rebellion,  makes  them 
the  work  of  the  Phoenician  fugitives  of  Canaan,  who  fled  to 
America,  we  fuppofe,  from  the  arms  of  ^  Jofhua,  the  fon  oi 

*  Nun,  the  robber.^  And  Colonel  Vallanccy,  confidering  them  1 
in  a  different  light,  and  imagining  them  to  be  Tartarean^  elleefts  I 
them  the  z(X  of  the  firft  and  Tartar  inhabitants  of  America,  I 

'  On  iuch  a  wild  lea  of  hypothcfis  are  we  toffed  in  this  effay,  no  I 
one  of  the  hypothefis-mongers  pretending  all  the  time  to  rcai  I 
them,  though  they  have  them  by  copies  under  their  eye.  Dr^  I 
Lort  prefumes  not  to  offer  any  hypothefis.  *  When  I  firft  faw  I 
‘  it  in  M.  Gebelin*s  book,^  he  fays,  ^  I  own  I  could  conceive  of  1 
‘  it  as  nothing  more  than  the  rude  fcrawls  of  fome  of  the  Infal 

*  tribes,  commemorating  their  engagements,  their  marches,  or  1 

*  their  hunting  parties.*  And  *  if  the  different  copies  and  ac-H 
‘  counts  of  it,*  he  adds  at  the  clofe,  ‘  which  I  have  been  ablef>B 

*  colleft,  (hall  enable  any  perfon  to  throw  any  new  light  on  loB 
‘  obfeure  a  fubjedl;  I  (hall  think  the  attention  I  have  paid  wB 

*  it,  amply  recompenfed.*  ■ 

*  XXVL  Obfervations  on  the  American  Infeription.  By 

*  Charles  Vallancey^  F.A.S.^  I 

This  cflay  ijs  to  fupport.  that  opinion  of  the  colonel’s, 
we  have  mentioned  from  Dr.  Lort  before.  From  thisitsp^B 
pears  that  fome  letters  paffed  betwixt  the  colonel  and  the  h-® 
M.  Gebelin,  on  the  fubjedl;  and  that  the  latter  ‘  at  length® 

*  acknowledged  his  doubts,  in  (hort,  tacitly  gave  up  the  po»flr*B 
And  we  now  beg  leave  to  give  our  opinion  upon  the  wbo^^  H 
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•  From  the  minutes  of  the  Royal  Society  it  appears,  that  a 
drawing  of  this  infcription  had  been  fent  it  in  1680 ;  and  in  a 
volume  of  the  Tranfaftions,  1714,  the  infcription  is  noted.  A 
letter  from  the  famous  Cotton  Mather  of  Bofton,  del'cribing  it, 
was  then  inferted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society.  In  May  1728 
the  late  Bifliop  Berkeley,  that  great  and  gooa  man,  went  over 
to  Bofton.  From  thence  he  made  an  excurfion.  in  order  to  ex¬ 
amine  thefe  written  mountains  of  America.  He  went  to  the 
Tock.  He  examined  the  infcription.  And,  as  we  well  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  been  told  by  his  ingenious  and  religious  widow,  the 
jate  Mrs.  Berkeley,  he  returned  fully  convinced  that  this  re¬ 
puted  fcrawl  of  the  prefenc  Indians,  this  boafted  infcription  of 
Punick,  of  Phoenician,  or  of  Tartar  hands,  was  merely  the  cafual 
corrofm  of  the  rock  by  the  ivaves  of  the  fea.  With  this  opinion, 
unknown  as  it  appears  to  have  been  to  Dr.  Lort,  we  cordially 
concur.  All  the  circumftances  unite  to  prove  it.  ‘  AtTaun- 
‘  ton,*  fays  Cotton  Mather,  ‘  by  the  fide  of  a  tiding  river,  part 
A  /V,  part  out  of  the  river,  there  is  a  large,  rock,  on  the  perpen- 
‘  dicular  fide  of  which,  next  to  the  Jlream^  are  feven  or  eight 
^  lines.*  ‘  I  am  informed,*  adds  Dr.  Ifaac  Greenwood,  ‘  th.>t— 

5  the  river, — fince  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  is  fome-  " 

*  thing  more  dijiant  from  the  rock  than  formerly^  though  ngw 
‘  but  a  few  feet ;  and  that  there  are  the  like  fibres  for  fome  feet 

under  the  prefent  fur  face  of  the  beach  *.*  This  laft  circum- 
fiance,  concerning  a  part  of  the  whole  infcription  being  under 
what  is  now  the  beach,  at  the  ebb,  and  what  muft  formerly 
have  been  always  water ;  is  decifive,  we  think,  for  this  opinion. 

No  infcription  could  have  been  formerly  written  there.  Nor  can 
any  obje(5ion  be  raifed  to  this  argument,  from  the  feemingly 
human  figures  on  the  rock.  Thefe  are  po  more  human  figures 
than  the  ftrokes  near  them  are  human  characters.  I'his  is 
plain  from  an  infpeCtion  of  them,  in  Dr.  Greenwood*s  copy  of 
17305  neither  Dr.  Danforth’s  of  j68o,  nor  Cotton  Mather*s 
1712,'  having  them  at  all.  Nor  cotild  human  figures,  any 
more  than  human  characters,  be  infci  ibed  upon  rocks  that  were 
under  water.  Yet  Dr.  Greenwood  himfelf  aflures  us,  that 
‘  there  are  the  like  figures  for  fome  feet  under  the  prefent  fur- 
\  face  of  the  beach.’  Cotton  IVJather  ^ilfo  ^cuifirms  this,  by  fay- 
mg  there — ^  are  feven  or  eight  lines,*  though  ‘  I  have  not  yet 
‘  been  able  to  procure  the  whole,  but  have  fent  a  copy  of  two  of 

them.*  Two  only  are  equally  given  in  all  the  copies.  ‘  When  I 
‘  faw  it  laft,  in  1774,’  fays  Mr.  Winthrope,  Hollifian  profefTor 
mathematics  at  Cambridge  in  New-England;  and  he  ‘  went 

■—  !■  I  I  .  . .  ■  —  . 
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*  to  fte  this  rock  above  thirty  years  ago  \  ‘  the  tide  covered  all 

*  blit  the  upper  part  of  it  The  rock  indeed,  as  Dr. Green¬ 
wood  fays,  ‘  is  certainly  in  its  furface  very  uniform,  compad, 
‘  and  durable  yet  we  hnd  in  fa6l  it  is  fo  foft,  that  ‘  time  is 

*  fuppofed  to  have  gradually  impaired  them,  and  one  of  ad- 

*  vanccd  years  in  the  town  told  me,  —he  was  fenfible  of  feme 

^  alteration  fince  his  memory  f.’  ‘  According  to  the  beft  of 

*  my  remenibiarxc,’  adds  Mr.  Winthrope,  ‘  the  characters  do 
‘  not  appear  fo  plain  now,  as  they  did  about  thirty  years  agoj;/ 
What  has  fenfibly  faded  within  the  compafs  of  thirty  yeais  only, 
could  never  be  very  antient ;  and  what  muft  have  been  always 
under  the  tide  at  no  diftant  period  of  time,  could  then  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  infcription  at  all  upon  it, 

‘  XXVII.  Obfervations  on  the  Barberinl  Fafe.  s  By  GUn 

‘  King.  D.D: 

♦ 

This  beautiful  urn,  which  Montfaucon  defcribed  as  ‘  of  one 

*  precious  ftone,^  .when  it  is  ‘  evidently  glafs,  or  compofitlon, 
‘  of  a  deep  blue  or  violet  colour  has  fome  ‘  white’  figures 
upon  it,  which  Mdritfaucon  confidered  as  reprefenting  Leda  with 
her  fwan.  But  Dr.  King  thinks  the  vafe  to  be  ^  the  urn  of  the 
^  Emprefs  Mamrnea  as  it  was  found  in  her  and  her  fon’s  tomb 
at  Rome;  and  the  figures  to  ‘  reprefent  her  death,  and  the  birth 
‘  of  her  fon.’  For  this  idea  Dr.  King  has  produced  fome  plau- 
fible  rcafons.  And  reafons  plaufible,  we  apprehend,  arc  all  that 
can  be  produced  upon  the  ppint. 

% 

*  XXVIII.  An  EJfay  on  the  elegant  ornamental  Cameos  of  tb 
‘  Barber! ni  Vafe.  By  Charles  Mar Jh^  Efq>  F.A,S.' 

This,  after  an  introductory  letter  in  Englifh,  is  written  in 
Latin ;  but,  for  what  reafon,  we  cannot  conjeClure.  Mr.  MarCl 
however  agrees  with  Dr.  King,  without  knowing  his  opinion, 
in  interpreting  the  firft  feries  of  figures  to  be  Mammca,  Alex* 
ander  Severus,  and  Jupiter ;  but  applies  the  other  group  to  He- 
liogabalus,  &c.  Yet  he  confiders  HcUogabalus  as  fatirizediot 
his  lufts,  by  the  naked  reprefentation  of  him ;  when  even 
Alexander  Severus,  and  even  his  Jupiter,'  arc  equally  reprefentei 
fo.  And  he  thinks  the  vafe  to  be  ‘  urna  votiva,  in  honored 

*  Alexandri  Sever!  ficta/ 
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^  XXIX.  Some  Account  of  an  ancient  Painting  on  Glafs.  By 
^  the  Rev.  Robert  Majlers^  B.D.  F.S.AJ*  (jc. 

This  is  ‘  an  antient  piece  of  glafs,  on  which  is  depicted  a  mc- 
«  morable  piece  of  hillory  of  the  Stew'art  family;  and  was  dif- 
‘  covered  by  me  in  Cambridgefliire,  and  obtained  from  a  de- 
‘  feendant  of  that  houfe,  who  faiJ  it  came  from  an  ancient  feat 
^  of  the  family  at  Stuntney  in  that  county,  which  was  pulled 
‘  down  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  The  ftory 
^  alludes  to  an  event,  which  poflibly  took  place  in  the  Stewart. 
‘  family  fome  years  ago,  and  which  has  before  been  treated  on 
‘  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Archxologia.* 


^  XXX.  Explanation  of  the  Infcriptions  on  a  Roman  Altar  and 
‘  Tablet  found  at  Tinmouth  Cajlle^  in  Northumberland^  A. D.  1783. 
^  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brand^SecretaryJ 


The  altar  was  found  ^  at  the  depth  of  fix  feet  in  the  earth, 

^  where  it  had  been  laid  as  a  foundation-ftone,  probably  of ,  the 
‘  antient  Chriftian  church,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  erefted 
‘  there  foon  after  the  introduftion  of  that  faith  into  Britain fo 
faid  traditionally  perhaps,  but  not  hiftorically.  The  tablet  ‘  was 
^  found  alfo  in  the  fame  place/  The  inlcription  upon  the  lat¬ 
ter,  is  fingularly  ftriking ;  that  Maximinus,  agreeably  to  his 
vow,  conftrufted  ‘  Gyrum,^  an  artificial  harbour,  ‘  lumbas*  for 
^  lymbas,’  boats  to  flielter  in  it,  and  ^  templum’  a  temple  for 
the  owners  of  the  boats..  - 

‘  XXXI.  An  Account  of  the  ohfolete  Office  of  Purveyor  to  the 
‘  King^s  Houfehold.  By  IVilliam  Bray^  Efq.  F.  S.A.* 

This  is  a  curious  and  pleafing  hiftory  of  the  office,  deduced  to 
*  its  abolition  in  the'  lalt  century.  But  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to,  give  either  an  abftrafl:  of  it,  or  extradls  from  it. 

^  XXXII.  An  Account  of  the  Remains  of  two  Roman  Villa^  dif- 
^covered  near^  Mansfield  JVoadhoufe  ^  By  Hay  man 

‘  Rookey  Efq.  F.  S.  a: 

In  this. pleafing  account,  we  are  introduced  into  the  infide  of 
a  Roman  gentleman’s  houfe.  It  was  difeovered  in  ^confequence* 
of  ‘  fome  fmall  ftone. cubes  about  an  inch  fquare,  which  the 
^  country  people  called  fairy  pavement Sy  being  ‘  faid^o  be  found 
‘  in  the — fields.’  This  induced  Mr.  Rooke  to  examine  the 
ground.  ‘  In  removing  the  earth,  which  was  near  a  foot  deep 
*  to  the  floor,  it  was  perceptible  [that]  the  walls  of  mpft  of  the 

M  4  brooms,’ 
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^  roomf,^  which  were  feven,in  number,  ‘had  beeny/«rr^^^/ and 
‘  painted \  many  fragmer.ts  being  found  in  different  places  on 

*  the  floors,  w  hich  muft  have  fallen  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 

*  walls :  the  remaining  lower  part  had  the  painted Jiucco  perfect 
‘  in  many  places.  The  compoiition  was  near  two  inches  thick, 
^  made  chiefly  of  lime  and  fand ;  on  this  was  laid  a  v  ery  thin 
‘  body  of  flucco,  painted  in  Jlripes  of  purple^  redy  ytlloxvy  greeny 

*  and  various  colours/  more  gaudy  than  elegant  furely!  They 
found  ‘  in  the  centre  roonfi,  (20  feet  5  inches  by  19),-:— part  of 
‘  a  very  eleganf  Mofaic  pavement.*  This  appears  truly  elegant, 
in  one  of  the  five  plates  annexed.  ‘  As  there  is  no  appearance 
‘  of  a  fire-place  or  marks  of  fire,  this  is  likely  to  have  been  the 
‘  fummer  apartment.*  But,  in  a  houfe  of  only  feven  rooms  on 
a  floor,  there  could  have  been  no  apartments  appropriated  to 
fummer.  And  the  fire-place  is  probably  below  the  floor.  ‘  There 
‘  being  a  greater  fpace  betw  een  the  Molaic  pavement  an*d  the 
‘  wall,  on  the  we^  fide  than  on  the  eajl ;  it  is  not  improbable, 
‘  but  it  was  intended  for  the  three  beds  or  couches,  and  that 
‘  this  w'as  the  triclinium  or  dining-room,*  and  conlcquenily 
an  apartment  for  winter  as  well  as  fummer.  In  five  of  tne 
other  rooms,  ‘  the  walls  were  painted,  but  [the  rooms]  had  not 
‘  tefTellaled  pavements ;  the  floors  were  ftucco,  which  appeared 
‘  to  be  made  of  lime,  brick  pounded,  and  clay.  Allies,  and 
‘  ctiier  appearances  of  there  having  been  fires,  were  vifible  to- 
‘  wards  the  centre  of  thefe  rooms.*  ‘The  floors  being 
calculated  to  bear  fires  upon  them,  had  them  ;  while  there  the 
fr  e  was  below  the  floor.  ‘  The  entrance  of  this  villa  feems  to 
‘  have  been  on  the  eaft  front,  into  a  narrow  porticus — , , about 
‘  fifty- four  feet  in  length  and  eight  wide, — with  painted  walls 
‘  and  a  telFellated  pavement.  At  one  end — is  a  fmall  room,  fix- 
‘  teen  feet  eight  inches  by  twelve.  At  the  other  is  a  hypocauft,’ 
•to  this  porticus ;  whch  fhews  the  centre  apartment,  as  equally 
having  a  telTtllated  pavement,  to  have  equally  had  an  hypocauit. 
‘  Joining  the  hypocauft  is  a  fmall  room,  eleven  feet  by  nine, 
‘  which  might  have  been  a  cold  bath ;  but  no  pipe,  nor  any 
‘  paflage  for  conveying  the  water  out,  could  be  feen.’  It  wa; 
merely  a  room  of  communication,  between  the  rtext  room, 
which  is  evidently  one  thrown  off  from  the  houfe,  and  that  por¬ 
ticus,  w'hich  appears  to  have  formed  a  gallery  of  communication 
to  all  the  other  rooms.  ‘  From  this*  falfely  fuppofed  cold-batc, 
‘  there  is  a  door-way  into  a  large  room,  twenty-four  feet  fquare. 
‘  The  floor,  which  was  ftucco,  had  the  marks  of  fire  in  two  or 
‘  three  places,*  and  from  ‘  the  top  of  a  lamp,  and  a  fmall  piece 
‘  of  a  cullender,*  found  there,  ‘  we  may  fuppofe  this  to  have 
‘  been  the  kitchen.*  The  detached  mXxxvt  of  the  building,  too, 
points  it  out  for  the  kitchen.  ‘  It  is  remarkable,  that  only  M 
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<  doorways  appear  from  thefe  rooms ;  therefore  there  muft  have 

<  been  Jieps  from  one  room  to  the  other,*  juft  as  Jn  the  older 
houfes  of  our  own  country ;  ^  the  Jloors  being  one  foot  below  the 
‘  prcfent  height  of  the  walls.*  Such  was  the  houfe  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  or  Roman- Britifh  gentleman!  ‘  I  muft  not  omit  a  fmall 

•  building — ,  about  fourteen  from  the  north- weft  end  ox  this 

‘  villa,  the  walls  irregular,  one  fide  being  twelve  feet,  the  others 
‘  eight  and  ten ;  in  one  ^end  is  a  hollow^  four  feet  aeep^  and 

<  feven  in  length  ;  the  floor  adjoining  was  paved  with  flat  ftones, 

‘  nothing  found  under  them :  from  whence  it  may  be  fuppofed 

*  to  have  been  a  neceffury  convenience.*  We  agree  entirely 
with  Mr.  Rooke  in  this.  The  hollow  is  for  a  long  feat  witti 
perforation  over  it.  And  we  are  glad  to  find  the  owner  of 
this  houfe,  whether  Roman  or  Roman-Britift,  to  have  been  fo 
much  more  attentive  to  the  delicacies  of  life,  than  even  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  within  our  own  days.  The  Wellh  had  this  atten¬ 
tion,  fo  early  as  the  days  of  Howel  Dha ;  and  called  the  building 
7^  Bach^  or  the  fmall  room.  They  derived  it,  no  doubt,  from 
the  Romans.  But  this  of  Mr.  Rooke*s,  we  believe,  is  the  only 
Roman  Little-Houfe  known  to  be  in  Europe. 

Let  us  now  enter  what  Mr.  Rooke  thinks  the  farm-houfe^  be¬ 
longing  to  this  villa.  It  is  ‘  only  ten  yards  from  the  north-eaft 
‘  end*  of  the  other.  ‘Two  fide- walls  extend  one  hundred  and 
‘forty-two  feet;  the  inclofed  fpace  is  divided  into  rooms  ct 
‘  the  eaji  and  weji  ends^  with  a  court  in  the  centre^  like  all  our 
bid  manfion-houfes.  ‘  The  three  rooms  in  the  wejl  front— 

^  have  no  painted  walls, nor  are  there  any  teffellated  pavements; 

‘  the  floors  are  all  Jiuccoed^  an  argument,  that  this  was  no 
farm-houfe-  ‘  The  largeft*  room,  ‘  being  eighteen  feet  by  fe- 
‘  venteen,  had  painted  walls^  with  a  very  fmooth  ftucco  floor 
a  decifive  evidence,  that, the  whole  was  another  gentleman’s 
houfe.  The  next  room — on  the  fouth-fide,  had  like  wife 
f  painted  wallsj*  another  decifive  evidence !  ‘  the  reft  in  this 
?  front  had  none,  though,  the  walls  feem  to  have  been  drawn. 

‘  In  the  eaft  end  are  two  rooms,  two  hypocaufls  with  their  fire- 
‘  places,*  another  decifive  proof!  ‘  ts  bath^  and  cellars.  7'hc 
‘  centre  room  had  very  elegant  painted  walls,  the  colours  remarkably 
^  bright-^'*  a  clofing  proof! 

Let  us  add  to  this  account,  that  the  former  villa  ‘  is  upon 
‘  the  eftate  of  John  Knight,  Efq.  of  Langold,  who  has  oblig- 
‘  ingly  expreflTed  his  intentions,  of  eredling  a  building  over  the 
‘  teffellated  pavements,  for  the  infpciSlion  of  the  curious  that 
the  latter  is  alfo  ‘  on  the  eftate  of  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Mom- 
‘  peffon,  who  is  equally  defirous  of  preferving  thefe  curious  rc- 
*  mains  of  Roman  antiquity;*  and  that  ‘  the  rooms  with 
‘  teffellated  pavements  are  now  filled  up  with  earth,  the  only 
\  paeans  of  preferving  them  till  the  buildings  can  be  erected.’ 
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^  XXXIII.  Account  of  fome  Roman  Pottery^  found  at  Sandy  in 
*  Bedfordjhire^  and  at  Lincolny  together  with  a  Roman  Speculum, 
‘  By  Governor  PownallJ* 


Pottery  of  this  very  fabrique^  fays  the  governor  in  his 
aftcclcdly  Frenchified  language,  ‘  udth  exadily  fimilar  mould- 
‘  ings'  and  ornaments,  is  at  this  day  found  in  Provence  and 
‘  Languedoc,  particularly  at  AIx  and  Nifmes  ;  at  Vienne  in 

*  Daufhinej  and  in  .many  parts  of  France;  as  alfo  in  many 
‘  parts  of  S  witzerland.’ — ^  This  fabrique  was  ufually  called  the 
‘  Samian,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  xxxv.  46.’ — There  is  as  much 

*  difference,  betwixt  the  compofition  of  this  fabrique  and  the 
^  home-made  pottery  of  ancient  Europe,  the  grey,  black,  and 
5  brick-red  pottery  found  every  where ;  as  between  the  porce 
^  laine  of  Cliina,  and  the  common  fayance  of  Europe.’ 

In  Cheller  F'ield  at  Sandy  was  dug  up,  fome  years  ago,  an 
urn  containing  bones  and  afhes,  &c.  ‘  'I  here  was  in  it  a  hair- 

^  pin  of  that  lort,  called  the  hajia  recurva.  This  is  now  Joft. 
‘  But  there  ftiil  remains  a  curious  mirrour  or  fpeculum,  which 

f  - ,  I  believe,  you  will  find— to  be  of  a  mixt  metal,  copper, 

^  filver,  and  iron. — It  is  furprifing,  that  it  has  preferved  its  po 
'  lifn  to  fo  great  a  degree,  after  lying  buried  fo  many  hundred 
years*.* 


f  XXXIV.  Defcripiion  of  the  Druid  Temple^  lately  difeoveredon 
^  the  Top  of  the  Hill  near  St.  Hillary  in  J^Tfiy.  Communicated 
^  by  Mr,  Molefworih.^ 


XXXV.  Defeription  of  a  Druidical  Afonujnent  in  tbe  If  and  of 
.  y^Jh  >  1^^  ^  Letter  from  the  Right  Mon.  H.  S.  Conway^  G 
^  vernor  of  ferfey.^ 


We  have  here  a  double  account,  three  views,  and  one 
ground-plan,  of  a  monument  in  Jerfey,  which  the  writers  of 
both  rhefe  eflays  denominate  a  Temple.  *  The  prefent  temple^* 
fays  the  general,  ‘  remained  entirely  covered  with  earth  till  the 

*  fummer  1785;  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  barrow  or 

*  tumulus^  in.  which  form  I  had  conftantly  feen  it  when  in  the 
‘  ifland.  It  then  happened,  that  the  colonel  of  the  St.  Helier’s 

*  militia  wanting  to  level  the  ground  for  the  exercife  of  his 

*  corps,  the  workmen  foon  ftruck  on  the  (tones,  and  the  wnplc 

*  thus  difeovered  was  afterwards  cleared  as  it  now  /lands.  There 
‘  is  no  trace  of  the  time,  when  it  was  covered  up ;  not  impro- 

*  bably  in  that  of  the  Romans,  by  the  Druids  themfelves^  to  pre- 
‘  ferve  it,  as  their  moji  facred  temple^  from  the  violence  ot 

*  profanation  of  that  people,  who  freqiichtlv  pcrfecuted  them* 
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«  and  who  certainly  had  pofleflion  of  the  ifland.’  But  we  beg 
jcave  to  inform  this  refpedable  officer  and  fcholar,  that  a  temple 
covered  up  by  Britons  to  conceal  it  from  the  Romans ;  profaned 
by  thofe{  ^prevent  it  being  profaned  by  thefe 'y  and  profaned  by 
men,  who  ufed  it  as  a  temple^  to  fave  it  from  beinjt  profaned  by 
men,  who  confidered  it  only  as  a  rude  circle  of  Hones ;  is  fuch 
a  folecifm  in  antiquarian  fpeculation,  as  refutes  itfelf  fufficiently. 

It  is  hiftorically  falfe  too;  as  the  hundreds  of  Britifh  temples  in 
our  own  iflands,  never  covered  up  from  the  eyes  and  hands  of  the 
Romans;  and  particularly  thofe  grand  cathedrals  of  the  Druids, 
the  temples  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge,  boldly  looking  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  the  face,  and  defying  their  profaneft  touch  ;  demonllratc 
to  our  very  fenfes.  And  the  fact  is,  that  this  imaginary  temple 
is  nothing  more  than  a  barrow.  Such  it  appears  in  the  views 
here  given.  Such  the  General  had  alw^ays  conlidered  it;  it  ‘  hav- 
*  ing’,  he  fays,  ‘  the  appearance  of  a  large  barrov/  or  tumulus^ 

‘  in  which  form  I  had  conjlantly  feen  it  when  in  the  ifland.*  It 
only  differs  from  other  barrows,  in  being  a  circle  inftead  of  a 
cromlech  of  large  Hones,  at  the  bafe.  This  forms  an  ampler 
chamber  for  fepultu re  within;  which  is  very  obfervably  divided  ' 
into  cells  like  thofe  of  a  Cromlech,  for  the  burying-places  of 
.  diftinft  perfons ;  but  has  one  cell  direftly  oppolite  to  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  confpicuoufly  larger  than  the  reff.  All  fhews  the 
barrow  to  have  been  conftruiHed  for  fome  confiderable  perfonage, 
the  Sovereign  of  the  ifland  probably,  and  for  his  family.  Thele 
were-to -be -fuceeflively  buried  here, 'in  their  feveral  cells  or 
cromlechs ;  the  earth  being  accumulated  upon  each  cell,  as  it  was 
filled.  And,  what  fixes  the  whole  to  be  a  fepulchre  at  once, 
there  is  a  fecret  pafl'age  to  it  formed  of  fide  and  covering  Hones, 
about  four  feet  in  height,  and  narrowing  as  it  approaches  the 
chamber  ;  a  road  of  accefs,  for  the  interment  of  fome  more  dif- 
tant  branches  of  royalty,  in  the  earth  already  accumulated 
within.  ‘'The  fuppofed  entrance  in  it,’  fays  the  anonymous  au¬ 
thor,  ‘  may  be  called  a  fubterraneous  paflage,  — and  meafures 
‘  fifteen  feet  in  length ; — the  infide  of  the  paflage  meafures  five. 

'  feet  three  inches  in  breadth,  four  feet  four  inches  in  height ^  and 
‘  the  firji  covering  Jlone  three  feet  in  thicknefs.’  Thus  do  w-e 
fweep  away  an  imaginary  temple,  and  fubllitute  a  charnel -houfe 
in  the  room  of  it.  Nor  was  it  conHrudled  at  the  firH  reduc¬ 
tion  of  northern  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  It  W'as  the  work  of  a 
later  period,  when  the  Romans  had  been  for  a  century,  maflers  of 
the  ifland.  ‘  Two  medals  were  found  in  this  temple,’  fays  the 
former  eflayiH,  ‘  one  of  the  Emperor  Claudius^  and  the  other  fo 
‘  worn  by  time  as  to  render  it  unintelligible.’  'I'he  outfide  of 
the  entrance  too  is  guarded  by  apparent  cromlechs ;  the  tomb- 
ftones  of  inferior  perfons,  attendant  on  the  royal  chamber  of 
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repofe.  Alfo  *  about  fifty  yards  fouth  from  the  temple,  are  five 

*  places  /;/  the  form  of  cur  graves^  mafoned  on  every  fide,  but 

*  not  paved,  and  lying  eaft  and  welt/  And,  as  Mr.  Fall,  in  his 
biflory  of  Jerfey,  ‘  mentions  a  Angle  altar  of  large,  dimenfions 

*  then  (landing  on  the  Jarne  hill  of  St.  Helier^'  by  which  in  all 
probability  he  means  merely  a  crcmUch^  ‘  and  near  it  a  circle  of 
^  other  ftones  of  which  there  remained  but  one  when  he  wrote, 

*  the  rejl  having  been  broken  to  make  a  wall  hard  by  fo  this  con¬ 
curs  with  all,  to  prove  the  prefent  building  no  temple,  but  a 
fepulchrc^  and  a  fepulchre  placed  adjoining  to  a  temple. 

— - - - 1"-"  - 

Art.  VII.  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Phlopjlic  and  Antiphlo^ 
gijiic  Theories  \  with  InduSiions*  To  which  is  annexed,  an  Ana* 
lyfts  of  the  Human  Calculus^  with  Obfervations  on  its  Origin^ 

By  IVilliam  Higgins^  of  Pembroke  College^  Oxford^  8vo.  6s, 
boards.  Murray.  .Lojidon,  1789. 

^T^HE  late  fplendid  difeoveries  in  chemiftry,  while  they  have 
enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  fubjedl,  have  given  birth  to 
two  oppofite  fyftems.  -The  philoljophers  on  th^  continent,  at 
the  head  of  whom  is  M.  Lavoifier,  have  produced  a  theory 
•which  furnilhes.eafy,  clear,  confiftent,  and  elegant  explanations 
pf  the  various  phenomena.  At  the  fame  time,  they  do  not  pro- 
pofe  it  as  abfoliitely  complete ;  they  introduce  alterations  or  im- 
*  provements  according  as  the  progrefsof  difeovery  fuggefts.  The 
adherents  of  the  ancient  fyftem  labour  hard  to  fupport  the 
mouldering  fabric.  Many  important  points  have  been  given  up, 
many  have  been  adopted,  the  theory  has  been  varioully  moulded, 
and  now'  little  feems  to  be  retained  but  the  name.  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins  enters  the  lifts  whth  the  ardour  of  a  youthful  champion. 
21  is  views  are  fanguine,  his  ideas  bold  and  ingenious.  He  has 
coUetled  fa<fts  that  are  numerous  and  important,  he  has  added 
feveraj  new  experiments  to  the  general  ftock,  and  has  contrafted 
ithe  different  merits  of  the  oppofite  fyftems  with  fuccefs.  His 
aiTerrions  indeed  are  often  bold,  and  his  arrangement  fometimes 
obfeure  ;  but  the  warmth  of  novelty,  and  the  controverfial  na- 
fure  of  the  fubjefl,  form  a  fulficient  apejogy. 

'  Mr.  Hiegins’s  experiments  ferve  to  difprov'e  the  conclufiOH 
drawn  by  Dr.  Prieftley  from  the  inflammation  of  the  oxygenous 
and  hydrogenous  gafes.  The  minute  portion  of  acid  is  merely 
adventitious,  and  water  is  tbe  real  produdl.  Vitriolic  acid  con¬ 
tains  no  carbonic  gas  as  iis  acidifying  principle ;  it  conllfts  of 
oxygenous  and  fulphureous  acid  ;  for  pore  alum,  heated  to  igni¬ 
tion,  yields  thefe  produdls.  If  iron  be  difiblved  in  concentrated 
Fitrioiic  acid,  it  abforbs  the  oxvgen  and  readers  it  volatile.  1/ 
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the. acid  be  dilated,  the  water  is  decompofcd,  and  the  hydrogel 
nous  gas  is  given  out.  When  fteam  is  palled  over  fufed  ful- 
phur,'  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  fulphur,  and  forms  vitriolic 
acid,  while  the  hydrogenous  gas  is  extricated.  Mr.  Higgins  thus 
ftates  the  effects  of  oils  upon  vitfioKc  acid : 


*  VitjioKc  acid,  poured  in  fmall  proportion  on  a  large  quantity  of 
oil,  will  turn  it  to  a  darkilh  brown  colour.  This  expofcd  to  heat 
will  yield  fixable  air  and  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  phlogifticated  and  heavy  inflammable  air  ;  and,  if  the  charge  be 
urged  with  a  loler  jble  Itrong  heat,  a  fmall  quantity  of  fulphur  may 
be  produced.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  acid  is  only  deprived  of 
a  portion  of  its  dephlogillicated  air.  Animal  and  vegetable  inilam- 
mablc  bodies  have  certainly  llronger  affinity  to  dephlogillicated  air 
than  iron  has,  though  they  will  not  readily  unite  under  any  circum- 
Ihnce  below  the  temperature  of  ignition.  Oils,  animal  or  vegetable^ 
provided  they  be  free  from  volatile  alkali,  will  not  mix  or  unite  witk 
water  in  a  common  temperature,  but  w'hen  diflTufed  with  it  by  agita¬ 
tion  will  affume  a  globular  figure,  and  inflanily  feparate  from  it  again 
on  Handing  ;  here  the  repulfive  force  between  oil  and  water  is  evi-. 
dent.  If  oil  and  water  be  boiled  under  the  common  preffure  of  tho 
atmofphere,  no  decompofition  will  take  placed  but  if  water  be  gra¬ 
dually  dropped  into  boiling  hoc  oil,  inflammable  air  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  as  has  been  firft  obferved  by  Mr.  Lavoifier.  'I’he  joint  adion 
of  air  and  water  can  have  no  great  effed  on  ihefe,  and  if  any  at 
all,  it  mull  be  in  a  great  length  of  time.  Suet  and  butter  are  not 
decompefed  by  water  alone;  for  I  can  affirm  that  1  have  been  pre-. 
fent  when  a  fmall  tub  of  butter  had  been  taken  from. under  ground  at 
lead  three  feet  deep,  and  wliich,  from  the  fituatiou  of  the  foil  and 
the  decay  of  the  wood,  niuft  have  lain  there  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years.  .  It  was  furrounded  with  water,  for  it  lay  in  a  marlhy  foil.  It 
had  a  difagreeable  tafle,  and  a  fpongy  white  appearance,  but  did  not 
fcem  much  changed  in  its  chemical  properties.* 


M.  Gengembre  ftiewed  that  hepatic  gas  was  hydrogenous  ga> 
in  which  fulphur  is  fufpended.  Dr.  Auftiu  has  confirmed  this 
theory  by  feveral  ingeniouSjCXjxrriments.  He  precipitated  the  ful-, 
phur  by  palling  an  ele£lric  (park,  repeatedly  through  hepatic  gas* 
He  fufed  fulphur  in  hydrogenous  gas,  azotic  gas,  and  ‘  heavy 
*  inflammable  air,’  or  a  mixture  of  hydrogenous  and  azotic 
gafes.  The  two  former  were  not  in  the  lead  altered,  but  the 
latter  afforded  f  its  original  bulk  of  hepatic  gas.  Mr.  Higgins- 
combined  hepatic  gas  with  the  oxygenous,  and  found  the  reli-. 
,  duum  was  fulphureous  acid.— Mr.  ICirwan’s  theory  of  nitrous 
acid  is  clumfy  and  complicated.  The  hypothefis  of  the  acidif/- 
ing  principle  derived  from  the  carbonic  gas  is  inconfilient  with 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Higgins  and  Mr.  Cavendiih.  T'hat  car¬ 
bonic  gas  is  compofed  of  charcoal  and  oxygen,  and  that  nitrous 
acid  is  formed  from  oxygenous  and  azotic  gafes,  is  confirmed  by 
ihe  following  experiment  of  Mr.  Higgins ; 
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nn  fupply  oxygen  to  the  metals,  and  thus  calcine  them  without 
extricating  hydrogenous  gas. 

Mr.  Higgins  next  proceeds  to  confider  the  calcination  of  rric- 
tals  by  the  mere  agency  of  heat  and  air,  and  gives  a  neat  abftradl 
of  the  various  hypothefes  formed  upon  that  fubjedt.  He  then 
examines  feveral  experiments  with  regard  to  the  calcination  by 
fteam,  and  anfwers  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the 
decompofition  of  water.  He  next  confiders  the  folution  of  me¬ 
tals,  and  their  precipitation  by  eachr  other.  He  concludes  with 
an  analyfis  of  the  human  calculus.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Higgins 
upon  this  moft  important  fubject  are  nut  more  fuccefsful  tnan 
thofe  of  his  predecellbrs  : 

«  Mild  mineral  alkali  may  be  taken  rn  large  dofes,  and  continued 
for  a  length  of  time  with  impunity  to  the  moft  delicate  conftitutions, 
only  obferving  a  few  circumltances  ;  but  this  alkali,  in  a  cauftic  ftate, 
mull  very  oficn  be  attended  with  mifehievous  confequenccs.  Befides* 
if  we  confider  that  it  mull  enter  the  mals  of  blood  before  any  part 
can  reach  the  bladder,  and  the  fmall  portion  of  the  dofe  taken  fe- 
creted  with  the  mine;  and,  lallly,  the  adion  of  cauftic  alkali  upon 
animal  fubftances,  we  fiiall  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  on  what  principle 
cauftic  alkalies  have  been  recommended  in  preference  to  the  mild. 
Soap  itfelf 'might  as  well  be  preferibed  at  once  ;  for  foon  after  cauftic 
alkali  is  taken,  it  muft  be  in  a  faponaceous  Hate.  Fixed  vegetable 
alkali  fliould  be  avoided,  and  the  preference  given  to  the  other  two* 
alkalies.  As  it  is  evident  that  alkalies  have  no  real  adion  on  the 
ftone  in  the  bladder,  though  their  efficacy  has  been  experienced  in 
alleviating  the  difeafe  when  timely  adminiftcred,  their  mode  of  adioa 
is  only,  explicabre'  in  theToIlowTn^manner :  They  either  prevent  thc^ 
generation  of  rhe  fublimate  in  the  fyftem,  or  elfe  keep  it  in  folirtioa 
in  the  mafs  of  fluids  ;  and,  being  in  the  utmoll  degree  of  diviiibllity, 
its  ultimate  particles  are  cipable  of  pafling  through  the  moft  minute 
emundories,  by  which  it  b  carried  off  by  other  fecretions  as  well  a$ 
by  the  urinary.  Thus  the  urine,  not  l>eing  faturated'with  this  mat¬ 
ter,  ads  as  a  folvent  on  the  ftone ;  and,  as  the  moft  foluble  parts  are 
ffft  wafhed  away,  it  in  time  falls  into  fiagoients  of  irregular  fur- 
faces,  which,  by  their  fridion,  irritate  and  inflame  the  bladder,  as 
has  been  obferved  by  feveral  praditioners.  Allowing  that  the  fub- 
limate  is  the  cementing  fubftance  in  the  calculus,  and  judging  from 
the  effeds  of  alkalies  upon  it,  their  operandi  in  the  coullitution, 
K  remains  now  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the. calculus.  The  im¬ 
mortal  Scheele  has  found  this  fublimate  in  the  KFinc  of  different  per- 
fons,  and  hence  inferred  that  it  was  a  common  fecretion  ;  but  it  ftill 
remains  to  be  afeertained  whether  there  be  a  greater  quantity  of  it 

Erocured  from  the  urine  of  patients  who  have  the  misfortune  to  la- 
our  under  this  diforder,  than  in  that  of  thofe  who  never  felt  its 
pang.s.  If  this  latter  fhould  not  be  the  c^fe,  another  path  lies  open 
for  our  refcarches,  which  promifes  moft  fuccefs.  May  not  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  volatile  alkali  in  the  conftitution  be  the  caufe  of  concretions 
^  the  bladder,  kidnies^  oy,  which  muft  have  the  fame  efied. 
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too  gfeat.a  proportion  of  acid,  which,  uniting  with  the  miy 

uke  up  that  pbnion  which  would  have  kept  the  fublimate  in  folution 
until  conveyed  out  of  the  fyflcm  by  the  urinary  and  other  fecretions; 
and  may  not  this  be  the  phofphoric  acid  ?  If  this  latter  (hould  be  the 
cafe,  an  increafe  of  microcofmic  fait  miift  be  found  in  the  urine;  but 
if  the  former,  a  decreafeof  the  volatile  alkali,  and  no  increafe  of  the 
neutral  filt*  The  fmall  quantity  of  phofphoric  acid  found  in  the  cal¬ 
culus  proceeds  from  the  folubillty  of  microcofmic  fait.  Do  not  vola¬ 
tile  alkali  and  phofphoric  acid  conftitote  a  great  part  of  the  human 
frame?  and  is  there  not  a.procefs  continually  carried  on  to  generate 
thefe  in  the  fyliem?  and  is  not  this  procefs  liable  to  be  retarded  or 
checked  by  intemperancci  &c.  which  may  vary  their  quantities  and 
proportions  ?  and  may  not  a  due  proportion  of  thefe  be  necelTary  to 
a  vigorous  and  found  conftitution  ?  If  fo,  no  wonder  that  an  in¬ 
creafe  or  deficiency  in  either  or  both  of  thefe  ihould  be  produ^ivc 
of  feveral  diforders/ 

Our  author  is  particularly  fond  of  explaining  the  aflion  of  the 
integrant  particles  of  fubftances  upon  each  other,  by  the  aflift. 
ance  of  figures  and  diagrams.  This  affords  fcope  indeed  for  the 
imagination,  but  it  is  fcarcely  confiftent  with  the  fober  preten- 
fions  of  philofophy.  We  cannot  conclude  without  heartily  wip¬ 
ing  Mr.  Higgins  fuccefs  in  the  career  of  inveftigation. 


Art.  VIII.  Sennets  to  Eliza.  By  her  Friend.  4to.  2S.  Murray. 

London,  1790. 

/^UR  Englifh  writers  have  feldom  fucceeded  in  the  laboured 
conftrudlion  of  the  fonnet,  which,  like  many  other  difficul¬ 
ties,  is  not  worth  the  pains  it  requires.  Inftead  therefore  of  ad- 
‘  hering  to  the  genuine  meafure  and  intricate  rhymes  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fonnet,  that  name  has  been  given  by  many  to  any  poem  on 
a  tender  or  fentimental  fubjedf,  without  attending  to  the  mea- 
furc  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  in  this  view  that  we  are  to 
confider  the  fonnets  now  before  us ;  they  confift  generally  of  four, 
five,  or  fix  ftanzas  of  four  lines  each,  of  which  the  fecond  and 
fourth  lines  rhyme,  the  firft  and  thiid  do  not,  and  feem  tobs 
the  cffufions  of  a  fenfible  and  elegant  mind. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  work  we  fhall  fele6I  the  two  following 
fonnets : 

.‘To  Eliza.  ' 

‘  You  afk  me  what  is  love;  hear  all  I  know: 

It  is  not  Reafon’s,  ’ds  not  Nature's  child^ 

Thus  i^aks  the  experience  of  fix  thoufand  years—* 

JReamn's  too  proud,  and  Nature  is  too  wild. 

^  Tel 
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Vet  barbarous  Nature  has  been  known  to  feel. 

And  proud  Philofophy  has  learn’d  to  reft. 

When  pierc’d  by  Fate’s  inexorable  fting. 

In  fwcet  dependence  on  another’s  breaft. 

When  fenfe  and  intelleft  together  join. 

The  harmonious  union  forms  the  angel  Love  j 

Reafon  muft  regulate  life’s  mad  careei^. 

And  teach  the  headlong  paftions  how  to  move» 

The  effeft  depends  upon  its  caufe ;  and  thus 
What’s  perfeft  muft  be  tov’d :  ’tis  thus  we  lec 

The  chain  divine  hold  on  ;^and  hence 
The  eifeft  is  feen  in  me,  the  caufe  in  thee.* 

‘On  Thomson. 

‘  To  Eliza. 

«  BENEATH  the  jeffamine  bower,  where  rofes  twine 
In  Nature’s  fragrance  rich,  is  Thomfon  laid ; 

He  charms  with  elegance  the  foul  of  Tafte, . 

Or  lulls  the  throbbings  of  the  love  ftung  maid. 

He  touch’d  the  Seafons  with  a  mafter^s  hand^ 

Deferiptive  poetry  then  gain’d  a  height 

Unknown  to  man,  e’en  tho’  the  Mantuan  bard 
Through  Nature’s  wild  wood  took  his  rural  flight. 

But  chief  he  lov’d  to  view  the  glittering  gloom 
Where  icy  Winter  chills  the  poet’s  wing : 

.  ’Midft  feenes  like  thefe  his  fairy  fancy  rang’d. 

Beyond  the  richnefs  of  the  budding  Spring. ' 

With  dignity  he  trod  the  mournful  ftage. 

Though  not  like  Shakefpeare’s  glow’d  his  tragic  fire; 

Yet  Sympathy  muft  own  his  heart  was  warm. 

And  Sigifmunda’s  woes  can  grief  infpire. 

But  moft  when  Britain’s  freedom  is  his  theme 
The  poet  thunders,  and  his  gen’rous  zeal 

Abforbs  the  poet’s  in  the  patriot’s  fame, 

The  glowing  champion  of  the  public  weal.* 

The  author  appears  to  have  endeavoured  at  comprefling  his 
thoughts  as  much  as  poflible  ;  from  this  caufe  he  has  not  always 
avoided  obfeurity.  His  fubjefts  are  various  and  interefting;  and 
there  reigns  through  the  whole  that  plaintive  tone  of  fenfibility 
which  is  ever  pleafing  to  the  virtuous  mind. 
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Examination  of  a  Sermon^ 


Art.  IX.  Examination  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul^  London^  before  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord- 
Mayor the  JudgeSy  Aldermen^  and  Sheriff  y  on  Sunday y  May  25, 
1788,  being  the  Firjl  Sunday  in  Trinity  Termy  by  the  Rey, 
Richard  Harrifony  Chaplain  to  his  Lordjhip.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Johnfon.  London,  1789. 

/^N  the  firft  Sunday  in  Trinity  term  Mr.  Harrifon  took  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  fojpward  the  difputes  on  this  holy 
myftcry.  Had  he  onlv  given  h’s  opinion  on  the  fubjedl,  without 
any  inveftives  againft  thofe  who  diflFered  from  him,  but  with 
an  earneft  exhortation  that  they  would  be  open  to  the  truth,  no 
objection  could  have  ^en  made,  either  to  the  time  or  occafion. 
For  if  controverfial  fubjefts  ever  fliould  be  introduced,  public 
occafions,  and  the  prefence  of  public  charailers,  feem,  of  all 
others,  the  beft  calculated  for  them.  But  it  muft  be  confefled 
we  too  often  meet  \vith  fuch  harfh  epithets,  as  ^  profane,  fcorn- 
*  ful  unbelievers’ — ‘  impioujly  daring  to  aflert’ — ‘  impious  mortals, 
^  who  diveft  the  great  Author  and.  Founder  of  our  faith  of  his 
^  divinity,’  &c.  Where  this  language. is  ufed  againft  men  who, 
however  miftalcen,  feem  many  of  them  to  mean  well,  religion 
can  never  be  benefited.  Hard  names  and  anathemas  may  be  ne- 
celTary  to  fupport  pbpifh  impofitions ;  but  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ftiould  appeal  to  reafon  and  feripture,  .and  exhibit  that 
moderation  with  the  want  of  which  it  has  fo  often  had  occafion 
'  to  accufe  papacy. 

But  if  Mr.  Harrifon’s  antagonift  is  at  all  eminent  for  his  mo- 
defty,  the  perpetual  accufatioii  of  a  want  of  common-fenfe,  in 
a  fermon  well  received  by  a  refpeftable  audience,  feems  not  only 
indecent  to  the  preacher,  but  his  hearers.  Unfortunately  as  long 
as  Chriftians  are  divided  in  this  celebrated  controverfy,  which 
we  muft  expedb  to  be  the  cafe  till  the  predidlion  of  happier  days 
lhall  be  accompliflied ;  the  fame  dull,  rotine  of  argument  and  in- 
vedlive  is  the  only  profpedl  we  can  look  to.  On  one  fide  an 
appeal  to  feripture  and  an  exclufion  from  pretenfions  to 
Chriftianity  in  fuch  as  deiiy  its  plain  meaning ;  on  the  other,  lo¬ 
gical  reafoning  on  a  fubjeft  its  defenders  admit  cannot  be  com¬ 
prehended  by  human  realon  ;  a  metaphorical  language  introduced 
into  holy  writ,  and  the,  defenders  of  a  fyftem  fupported  by  at 
leaft  as  many  learned  and  honeft  men  as  the  former,  accufed  of 
afterting  abfurdities,  and  defending,  for  the  fake  of  preferment, 
contradictions  the  moft  palpable.  Satisfied  as  we  are  v  itb  the 
eftablifhment  as  it  now  is,  and  vvifhing  that  diffenters  of  every 
defeription  may  for  ever  experience  the  moderation  they  have  fo 
long  been  indulged  in>  we  lhall  be  fparing  of  reviving  thole 
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inimofitics  which  have  hitherto  been  the  chief  obftrudion  to  the 
influence  of  genuine  Chriftianity;  and  having  acquainted  our 
readers  with  the  defign  of  this  ‘  Letter  to  an  Athanafian  Chrif- 
‘  tian,^  fliall  refer  fuch  as  wifh  for  further  information  to  the 
performance  itfelf. 


Art.  X.  An  EJfay  to  direSf  and  extend  the  Inquiries  of  patriotic 
'  Travellers ;  and  further  Obfervations  on  the  Means  of  preferving 
the  Life^  Healthy  and  Property^  of  the  unexperienced  in  their  four 
rues  hy  Land  and  Sea,  Alfo  a  Series  of  ^uejiions  inter ejling  to 
Society  and  Humanity^  necejfary  to' he  propojed  for  Solution  to  Men 
of  all  Ranks  and  Employments and  of  all  Nations  and  Govern-- 
mentSy  compriftng  the  mojl  ferioui  Points  relative  to  fhe  OhjelJs  of 
all  Travels,  To  which  is  annexed  a  Lijl  of  Englijh  and  Foreign 
Works  intended  for  the  Injiru^lion  and  Benefit  if  Traveller  Sy  and 
a  Catalogue  of  the  moft  inter  ejling  European  Travels  which  have 
been  publijhed  in  different  Languages  from  the  earliejl  Times  down 
'  to  Sept.  8,  1787.  By  Count  Leopold  Berchtoldy  Knight  of  the  Mi-* 
Htary  Order  of  St.  Stephen  ofTufeanyy  l^c,  8vo.  2  vols.  I2S. 
.London  ':  printed  for  the  Author,  and  fold  by  Robinfons. 
1789. 

^HE  nature  of  this  publication  is  fufficiently  fet  forth  in  the 
^  above  ample  title.  The  author,  after  havings  in  the  firft 
part  of  his  work,  given  very  proper  general  difeftions  for  tra¬ 
vellers,  proceeds  to  the  various  fubjedls  which  he  wilhes  to  be 
the  objeft  of  their  inquiries.  Thefe  we  (hall  enumerate,  as  an 
mduccmCnt  to  our  readers  to  perufe  the  work,  and  to  contri¬ 
bute,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  further  the  benevolent  and  patriotic 
views  of  the  writer. 

The  following  are  the  fubje£fs  he  propofes  for  the  Inquiries 
of  the  traveller ;  Geographical  account  of  the  country,  and  re- 
giftcr  of  lands,  population,-  ftate  of  the  peafantry,  agriculture^ 
cattle,  woods,  mines,  manufaflures,  inland  and  foreign  trade, 
colonies,  fiflieries,  conltru<ftion  of  merchantmen,  laws  and  ad- 
miniftration  of  civil  and  criminal  juftice,  police,  charitable  efta- 
blifliments,'  education  j  origin,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the 
nation 5  women,  religion,  and  clergy;  nobility,  governmei  t, 
taxes,  and  imports ;  finances,  land-forces,  navy,-  conftrudlion  of 
men  of  war,  fovereign',  general  rules.  Count  Berchtold  has 
not  fatisfied  himfelf  with  laying  that  fuch  are  the  fubjfefts  of  in- 
^uiry^  but  has  entered  minutely  into  every  particular  in  each,  fo 
that  no  one*  can  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  conduft  His  inveftigation. 

Tlic  Count  in  this  work  Has  (Hewn  what  might  be  done  to  in- 
creafe  the  knowledge,  and  promote  the  happinefs,  of  mankind ; 
^  N  2  but 
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but  who  is  to  execute  his  plan?  We  have  no  hopes  from  the 
yearly  emigration  of  Britifli  travellers  ;  their  purfuits  are  of  a 
different  kind ;  and  were  they  willing  to  undertake,  we  are  afraid 
that  very  few  of  them  indeed  would  be  found  able  to  perform  the 
tafk.  Could  the  different  governments  in  Europe  be  induced  to 
fend  out  travellers  capable  of  realifing  the  ideas  of  the  author, 
and  were  their  reports  from  time  to  time  made  the  bafis  of  laws 
and  regulations  for  the  improvement  of  the  national  fyftem,  the 
confequenccs  would  be  highly  falutary  to  fociety.  But  nations, 
like  individuals,  are  too  often  carelefs  of  their  beft  concerns.  For 
reafons  of  this  kind  we  are  afraid  that  the  work  before  us  will  not 
be  produftivc  of  all  thofc  advantages  which  it  is  certainly  calcu- 
fated  to  promote. 

The  fecond  volume  contains  a  catalogue  of  travels,  and  of 
books  relative  to  that  fubjeft,  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  reader  may  at  once  find  the  town  or  country  concerning 
which  he  wifhes  for  information. 

Would  the  fenfible  and  laborious  author  of  this  publication 
condenfe  his  work,  we  mean,  would  he  give  the  effentials  of  it 
in  a  fmaller  form,  we  doubt  not  of  its  being  more  univerfaliy 
ufeful,  becaufe  it  would  then  have  a  belter  chance  of  being  ufed 
as  a  travelling  vade  rnecum^ 


Art.  XL  Philofophlcal  T'ranfaSilons  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London^  VoU  LXXVIL  For  the  Tear  1787.  Part  II.  4t0r 
8s.  6d.  fewed.-  Davis.  London,  1787. 

the  Firft  Part  of  this  volume  we  gave  an  account  in  our 
laft  Review;  we  now  proceed  to  the  Second  Part,  which 
begins  with 

Article  XXL  An  Experiment  to  determine  the  Effe<ft  of  ex¬ 
tirpating  one  Ovarium  upon  the  Number  of  young  produced. 
By  John  Hunter,  Efij.  F.  R.  S.  In  this  experiment  the  fpayed 
fow  neither  bred  lb  long,  nor  brought  fo  many  pigs,  in  an  equa 
number  of  farrows,  as  the  perfeft  one.  In  the  firft  eight  litters 
the  number  produced  by  the  former  was  feventy-fix,  and  that 
by  the  latter  eighty-feven.  The  fpayed  animal  farrowed  no 
more ;  but  the  perfeft  one,  in  eight  additional  farrows,  brought 
fcvcnty-fix  pigs.  Mr.  Hunter  thence  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
ovaria  are  from  the  beginning  deftined  to  produce  a  fixed  num¬ 
ber,  beyond  which  they  cannot  go,  though  circumftances  may 
tend  to  diminilh  that  number;  and  that  the  conftitution  has  no 
power  of  giving  to  one  ovarium  the  capacity  of  propagating 
equal  to  two.  A  Angle  experiment  may  indeed  not  be  decifive 
of  ihefe  fitiits ;  but  the  great  expcnce  with  which  every  repetition 
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rf  it  muft  be  attended,  is  fufficient  to  difcourage  the  moft  zealous 
inquirer  from  profecuting  the  fubjeft  any  farther. 

Art.  XXII.  Experiments  made  to  determine  the  pofitive 
and  relative  Quantities  of  Moifture  abC)rbed  from  the  Atmo- 
fphcre  by  various  Subftances,  under  fimilar  Circumftances.  By 
Sir  Benjamin  Thompfon,  Knt.  F.  R.S.  The.  fubftances  ufed 
in  thefe  experiments  were  (beep’s  wool,  beaver’s  fur,  the  fur  of 
a  Ruffian  hare,  eider  down,  filk,  linen,  and  cotton  wool.  It  was 
found  that  the  firft  of  thefe  abforbed  the  greateft  quantity  of 
moifture,  and  that  the  abforbing  power  of  the  others  diminifned 
progreffively  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  dated  them.  Sir 
Benjamin  Thompfon  very  juftly  afcribes  to  a  difference  in  the 
abforbing  power  of  thefe  feveral  fubftances  the  different  effe<fts 
which  they  produce  when  worn  next  the  (kin.  One  of  them 
feels  warm  becaufe  the  moifture  is  immediately  abforbed  j  and 
another  cold  and  moift,  from  its  greater  refiftance  to  the  ad* 
miffion  of  the  perfpirable  fluid.  On  the  fame  principle,  rather 
than  its  warmth,  depends  the  power  of  woollen  in  promoting 
pcrfpiration. 

•  Art.  XXIII.  The  Principles  and  Illuftration  of  an  advan¬ 
tageous  Method  of  arranging  the  Differences  of  Logarithms*  on 
Lines  graduated  for  the  Purpofe  of  Computation.  By  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Nicholfon.  This  paper  contains  a  feries  of  computation, 
and  of  defcriptions  illuftrated  by  diagrams.  The  fcale  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  one,  compounded  of  Gunter’s  fcale  of  a  fedlor ;  an  improve¬ 
ment  equally  fuited  to  utility  and  convenience. 

Art.  XXIV.  Obfervations  tending  to  (hew  that  the  Wolf, 
Jackal,  and  Dog,  are  all  of  the  fame  Species.  By  John  Hun¬ 
ter,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  Mr.  Hunter  has  colledled  feveral  inftances 
to  prove  that  the  wolf  and  the  dog  breed  together,  and  that  their 
progeny  is  prolific  ;  but  the  inferences  that  they  are  really  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  feem  not  to  be  quite  fatisfadlory.  The  probability 
only  is  that  they  arc  of  a  fimilar  kind.  The  inftances  are  taken 
from  confined  animals ;  and  with  the  final  caufe  affigned,  it  can 
be  of  no  weight  in  the  argument,  as  the  copulation  of  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  is  not  likely  ever  to  take  place  in  a  date  of  nature. 

Art.  XXV.  Experiments  on  the  Congelation  of  the  Vi¬ 
triolic  Acid.  By  James  Keir,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  It  appears  from 
thefe  experiments,  that  the  medium  denfity  of  the  acids  which 
did  freeze  with  the  cold  of  melting  fnow  was  1780;  and  that, 
at  the  denfities  of  1790  and  1770,  the  acid  had  been  incapable 
of  freezing  with  that  degree  of  cold.  It  farther  appears,  that  by 
applying  a  more  intenfe  cold,  namely,  Ahat  produced  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fnow,  fait,  and  water,  the  limits  of  the  denfity  of  the  acids 
capable  of  congelation  were  extended  to  about  above  or  be- 
the  point  ^  eafieft  freezing.  There  feems  little  reafon  to 
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doubt  that,  by  greater  augmentations  of  cold,  thefe  limits  may 
be  farther  extended  ;  but  in  what  ratio  thefe  augmentations  and 
extcnfions  proceed,  cannot  be  determined  without  many  obfer- 
vations  made  in  different  temperatures. 

Art.  XXVI.  An  Account  of  fome  Experiments  on  the  Pro- 
du£Iion  of  artificial  Cold.  By  Thomas  Beddoes,  M.  D.  I'he 
experiments  which  are  the  fubje(Jf  of  this  paper  had  been  made  by 
Mr.Walkcr,  apothecary  to  the  RadclifFe  Infirmary.  He  found 
that  by  adding  fucceflively  fal  ammoniac,  nitre,  and  Glauber’s 
falls,  while  they  held  the  water  of  cryftallifation  to  water,  the 
thermometer  funk  to  forty-fix  degrees.  When  materials,  pre- 
vipufly  cooled,  were  employed,  the  diminution  of  heat  was  more 
confiderable ;  and  by  adding  fuch  materials  to  cooled  diluted 
fpirit  of  wine,  the  thermpmeter  funk  to  four.  Experiments  were 
iikewife  made  with  fome  other  fubdances  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
and  the  refults  of  them  are  mentioned. 

Art.  XXVII.  An  Account  of  a  Doubler  of  Eleftricity  *,  or 
a  Machine  by  which  the  leaft  conceiveable  Quantity  of  pofitive 
or  negative  Eledfricity  may  be  continually  doubled,  till  it  be¬ 
comes  perceptible  by  common  Elc£lrometcrs,or  vifible  in  Sparks. 
By  the  Rev.  Abraham  Benner,  A.  Al.  The  author  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  fuggefts  an  ingenious  method  of  rendering  fmall  quantities 
of  ele<2rical  fluid,  in  the  air,  perceptible  to  the  fenfes  \  and  he 
has  added  to  the  method  a  journal  of  the  eledfrical  ftate  of  the 
air  from  the  23d  of  January  1787  to  the  2d  of  March.  In  ge¬ 
neral  the  eledlricity  was  pofitive,  except  in  rain ;  it  was  then  uni- 
vcrfally  negative,  unlefs  the  rain  had  owed  its  origin  to  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  water  in  mifts ;  acaufe  very  different  from  that  which 
produces  rain  in  the  ufual  form.  The  negative  eledlricity  feems 
to  be  connedled  with  foutherly  winds,  becaufe  thefe  are  con- 
-  nedted  with  rain  5  for  it  was  found  that  when  rain  occurred,  with 
the  wind  even  from  the  north-weft  and  the  weft,  the  eledtricity 
was  ftill  negative.  We  wifti  to  fee  thefe  obfervations  attentively 
profecuted. 

Art.  XXVIII.  Some  Particulars  relative  to  the  Produdlion  of 
Borax.  By  William  Blane,  Efq.  This  faline  fubftance  is  brought, 
from  Jumlate,  a  kingdom  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet.  The  place 
where  it  is  produced  is  deferibed  to  be  in  a  fmall  valley,  fur- 
rounded  with  fiiowy  mountains,  in  which  is  a  lake,  about  fix  miles 
in  circumference,  the  water  of  which,  from  hpt  fprings  by  which 
it  is  fupplied,  is  conftantly  hot,  fo  much  fo  that  the  hand  cannot 
be  held  in  it  for  any  time.  The  earth  round  the  lake  is  full  of  a 
faline  matter,  in  fuch  plenty  that,  after  falls  of  rain  or  fnow,  it 
concretes  in  white  flakes  upon  the  furface,  like  the  natron  in 
Hindoftan.  Upon  the  banks  of  this  lake,  in  the  winter,  when 
the  fidls.  of  (now  begin,,  the  earth  is  fornicd  into  Imall  refervoirs 
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by  raifing  it  into  ridges  about  fix  inches  high.  When  thefe  are 
filled  with  fnow,  the  hot  water  from  the  lake  is  thrown  upon  it, 
which,  with  the  water  from  the  melted  fnow,  remains  in  the  rc- 
fervoir,  to  be  partly  abforbed  by  the  earth,  and  partly  evaporated 
by  the  fun.  After  this,  there  is  found  at  the  bottom  a  cake  of 
crude  borax,  which  is  taken  up  and  afterwards  refined  by  boiling 
and  cryftallifation* 

Art.  XXIX.  A  Letter  from  the  Father  Prefect  of  the  Miffion 
in  Thibet,  F.  Jofeph  da  Rovato,  containing  fome  Obfervations 
relative  to  Borax.  The  account  in  this  article  agrees  with  that 
in  the  preceding,  in  defcribing  borax  as  a  natur^,  not  an  arti¬ 
ficial  produdion  ;  but  the  Father  Prefe(ft  tells  ms  that  the  fub- 
ftance  i^ procured  from  rain.  It  is  probable  that  the  hot  fprings 
mentioned  in  the  former  narrative  diffolve  the  borax  in  large 
quantities  ;  and  the  fnow  may  be  neceflary  to  cool  the  water,  in 
order  that  the  fait  may  cryftallife  ;  while,  in  the  fecond  account, 
if  by  rain-water  is  underftood  the  rain  collected  in  falling  from 
the'neighbouring  hills,  the  evaporation  by  the  fun  is  fufficient  to 
exhale  the  fuperfluous  fluid. 

Art.  XXX.  Sur  les  Gas  Hepatiques.  Par  Monf  HafTen- 
fratz.  On  Hepatic  Air.  By  M.  Hafl'enfratz.  Mr.  Kirwan  had 
before  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  hepatic  air  was  onlyTulphur  in 
an  aerial  ftate;  but  M.  Haflenfratz  has  been  able  to  hepatife 
many  different  kinds  of  air,  and  maintains  that  hepatic  gas  is 
only  fulphurated  air  of  different  kinds.  He  fulphurated  nitrous 
air,  atmofpherical  mephitis,  vital,  and  atmofpherical  air. 

Art.  XXXL  Botanical  Defeription  of  the  Benjamin  Tree  of 
Sumatra. "  By  Jonas  Dryander,  M.  A.  This  tree  has  been  often 
miftaken  by  botanifts.  By  Ray  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  Virgi¬ 
nian  plant ;  while  others  confounded  it  with  the  croton,  the 
mantifla,  the  terminalia,  the  laurus,'  &c.  It  is  now  afeertained, 
however,  from  a  dried  fpecimen,  to  be  a  fpecies  of  ftyrax. 

Art.  XXXII.  An  Account  of  an  Experiment  on  Heat.  By 
George  Fordyce,  M.  D.  F*  R.  S.  This  experiment  relates  to 
the  communication  of  heat,  but  leads  to  nothing  new  on  the 
fubjeft. 

Art.  XXXIII.  An  Account  of  an  Obfervation  of  the  Right 
Afcenfion  and  Declination  of  Mercury  out  of  the  Meridian, 
near  his  greateft  Elongation,  September  1786.  By  Mr.  John 
Smeaton,  F.  R.  S. 

Art.  XXXIV.  A  remarkable  Cafe  of  numerous  Births,  with 
Obfervations.  By  Maxwell  Garthfhore,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  A.S, 
This  cafe  is  well  authenticated,  beyond  the  evidence  ufually  ac¬ 
companying  fimilar  narratives.  The  birth  confifted  of  five  in¬ 
fants,  all  females..  T wo  of  them  were  born  alive,  and  the  whole 
dumber  within  fifty  minutes.  The  rngthcr  had  before  been 
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delivered  of  a  fingle  child ;  and  the  huftand,  who  had  been  in 
an  infirm  ftatc  for  fome  years,  was,  at  the  time  of  this  incident, 
dying  in  a  confirmed  confumption.  Dr.  Garthfhore  gives  a 
fhort  account  of  other  numerous  births  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
fpecifies  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  obferved  to  happen  in 
different  countries. 

Art.  XXXV.  Chloranthus,  a  new  Genus  of  Plants,  deferibed 
by  Olof  Swartz,  M.  D.  This  new  genus  is  a  Chinefe  plant, 
neither  beautiful  nor  ufeful,  and  may  be  arranged  in  the  forty- 
eighth  natural  order,  next  to  the  vifeurn.  The  name  given  it 
is  ‘  inconfpicuus,*  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  flower. 

Art.  XXXVI.  On  the  Preceffion  of  the  Equinoxes.  By 
•  the  Rev.  Samuel  Vince,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  The  preceffion  is  caU 
culated  to  be  21^'  6'"  in  a  year ;  but  as  in  the  inquiry  the  earth  is 
fuppofed  to  be  of  an  uniform  denfity,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
equatorial  and  polar  diameters  to  be  fixed,  the  calculation  muft 
probably  deviate  a  little  from  the  truth. 

Art.  XXXVII,  Abftraft  of  a  Regiiler  of  the  Barometer, 
Thermometer,  and  Rain,  at  Lynden,  in  Rutland,  in  1786.  By 
Thomas  Barker,  Efq.  Alfo  of  the  Rain  at  South  Lambeth,  in 
Surrey;  and  at  Selbourn  and  Fyfield,  Hampffiire.  The  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  thermometer  was  from  8o|  to  1 1|,  which  is  greater ' 
than  commonly  happens.  The  barometer  varied  froin  30.05 
inches  to  29.01.  The  rain  at  Lynden  this  year -was  27.289 
inches;  at  South  Lambeth  22.43;  at  Selbourn  39*57 ;  and  at 
Fyfield  29.60  :  29,72  on  an  average. 

Art.  XXXV HI.  Obfervations  on  the  Stru£Iure  and  Eco¬ 
nomy  of  Whales.  By  John  Hunter,  Efq.  F.R.  S.  The  fpcr 
cies  here  examined  are  the  delphinus  phocoena,  or  porpoife ;  the 
grampus ;  the  delphinus  delphis,  or  bottle-nofed  whale  ;  the  ba- 
laei.o  roftrata ;  the  balaelan  myfticetus,  or  the  whale-bone  whale; 
the  phyfeter  macrocephalus,  or  the  fpermaceti  whale ;  and  the 
monpdon  monoceros,  or  the  nar  whale.  In  general,  the  tail 
of  thefe  animals  is  flattened  horizontally,  to  enable  them  to 
rife,  in  order  to  breathe ;  the  flefh  is  very  red,  and  of  greater 
fpecific  gravity  than  beef,  fo  that  the  large  quantities  of  fat  are  1 
r.epeffary  part  of  economy  in  thefe  various  fpecies;  What  is 
called  fpermaceti  is  found  every  where  in  the  body  in  fmall  quan^ 
tity,  mixed  with  the  common  fat.  of  the  jmimal,  bearing  a  very 
fmall  proportion  to  the  other  fat.  In  the  head  it  is  the  reverfe; 
for  there  the  quantity  of  fpermaceti  is  large  when  compared  to 
that  of  the  oil,  though  they  are  mixed  together  as  in  other  parts 
pf  the  body.  7'he  following  remarks  are  particularly  worthy 
pf  being  extra£led : 

■  ‘  Although. this  tribe  cannot  be  fald  to  ruminate,  yet  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ftoipachs  ihey'come  ncareft  tp  that  order;  but  here  1  fufp^<^ 
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diat  the  order  of  digeftion  is  in  fome  degree  inverted.  In  both  the 
ruminants  and  this  tribe  I  think  it  mull  be  allowed  that  the  firll  Ao- 
xnach  is  a  refervoir.  In  the  ruminants  the  precife  ufe  of  the  fecond 
and  third  Aomachs  is  perhaps  not  known  ;  but  digeAion  is  certainly 
carried  on  in  the  fourth  ;  while  in  this  tribe,  I  imagine,  digeAion  is 
performed  in  the  fecond,  and  the  ufe  of  the  third  and  fourth  is  not 
cxadly  afeertained. 

■  *  The  caecum  and  colon  do  not  affiA  in  pointing  out  the  nature  of 
the  food  and  mode  of  digeAion  in  this  tribe.  The  porpoife,  which 
has  teeth,  and  four  cavities  to  the  Aomach,  has  no  csecum,  Amilar  to 
fome  land  animals,  as  the  bear,  badger,  racoon,  ferret,  polecat,  hz. 
neither  has  the  bottle-nofe  a  caecum,  which  has  only  two  fmall  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw ;  and  the  piked  whale,  which  has  no  teeth,  has  a  caecum, 
almoA  exaftly  like  the  lion,  which  has  teeth,  and  a  very  diAercnt  kind 
of  Aomach.  ^ 

*  The  food  of  the  whole  of  this  tribe,  I  believe,  Is  fiAi ;  probably 
each  may  have  a  particular  kind,  of  which  it  is  fondeA,  yet  does  not 
refufe  a  variety.  In  tlie  Aomach  of  the  large  bottle-nofe  1  found  die 
beaks  of  fome  hundreds  of  cuttle-AAi.  In  the  grampus  1  found  the 
tail  of  a  porpoife ;  fo  that  they  eat  their  own  genus.  In  the  Ao¬ 
mach  of  the  piked  whale  I  found  the  bones  of  dift'erent  fiAi,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  the  dog-  fiAi.* 

The  organ  of  fmell  in  thefe  animals  is  out  of  the  dire£l  road 
of  the  current  of  air  in  infpiration,  and  out  of  the  current  of 
water  when  they  difeharge  it  by  fpouting.  As  the  fifh  have 
olfadlory  nerves,  they  doubtlefs  are  endowed  with  the  power  of 
fmelling ;  but  through  what  medium  this  faculty  is  exercifed  it 
is  difficult  .to  determine.  Mr^-  Hunter  fufpeils  that  the  finus,  on 
which  the  olfaftory  nerves  are  difperfed,  contains  air,  and,  as  the 
water  paffes  by  it  in  the  aft  of  fpouting,  the  refervoir  of  air  is 
impregnated  by  its  effluvia.  This  anatomical  examination  of 
whales  reflefts  great  honour  on  Mr.  Hunter’s  abilities  as  a  na- 
turalift ;  but  we  wifh  that  he  had  attended  a  little  more  to  the 
propriety  of  the  language  in  which  fo  much  curious  and  philofo- 
phical  obfervation  is  contained. 

Art.  XXXIX.  Some  Obfervations  on  ancient  Inks,  with 
the  Propofal  of  a  new  Method  for  recovering  the  Legibility  of 
decayed  Writings.  By  Charles  Blagden,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.S.  and 
F.  A.  S.  The  ancient  inks  appear,  on  examination,  to  have 
been  made  on  the  fame  principle  as  the  modern.  T'he  method 
found  moft  effeftual  for  reftoring  them  was  to  moiften  the  paper 
with  a  diluted  mineral  acid,  and  afterwards  to  add  a  phlogifticated 
alkali,  which  gave  the  letters  a  bright  blue  colour.  T'his  me¬ 
thod,  however,  feems  to  require  that  the  form  of  the  letters 
Should  be  previouAy  known ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  render  confpicuous  the  letters  of  manuferipts  become 
illegible.  If  the  aftringent  principle  of  galls  cannot  be  feparated 
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from  the  ftalning  matter,  it  might  be  advifeable  to  prepare  the 
phlogifticated  alkali  from  the  Pruflian  blue,  when  it  is  very 
nightly  coloured,  and  expofe  the  writing  afterwards  to  the  vitriolic 
acid,  in  the  ftate  of  air. 

In  an  appendix  to  this  volume  we  meet  with  a  fupplemcnt  to 
Major-General  Roy’s  mode  of  determining  the  relative  fituatioii 
of  the  royal  obfervatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris.  The  inge¬ 
nious  author  dete£ls  fpme  inaccuracies  in  the  calculation  of  M. 
Souguer,  and  fubjoins  a  fupplementary  table  of  the  degrees  of 
the  earth. 


Art.' XII.  J  new^  fuccinSf^  and  candid  Examination  of  Mr.  Da- 
vid  LevVs  Objections  againji  fefus  Chriji  and  the  Gofpel  Hijiory^ 
in  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Friejiley.  By  Philip  David  Krauter^  D.  D. 
8vo.  Bath,  printed :  Dilly,  London.  1788. 

^T^HE  ingenious  author  of  this  modeft  and  candid  little  per- 
formance  admits  that  the  objeftions  ftarted  by  Mr.  Levi  arc 
not  only  not  new,  but  have  been  frequently  anfwered ;  yet  as  the 
fubjeft  deferves  conftant  attention,  he  is  in  hopes  the  confidcr- 
ation  of  them,  abJlraCied  from  particular  principles  or  hypothejh^ 
imy  not  be  fuperfluous. 

In  examining  the  firft  objeftion,  that.  Whether  Jefus  was  the 
fecond  perfon  of  the  Trinity,  as  Chriftians  in  general  hold,  or 
only  a  prophet,  in  either  charafter  he  could  not  be  received  by 
the  Jews  confiftently  with  the  law  of  Mofes,  our  author,  care¬ 
fully  avoiding  any  difquifition  concerning  the  Trinity,  (hew? 
that,  by  feveral  paffages  of  feripture,  Chrift  being  the  fon  of 
God,  was  not  only  admiffable,  but  plainly  prophelied,  and  this 
in  a  manner  different  from  all  other  created  beings.  From  this 
fuperiority  of  his  nature,  it  could  hardly  be  neceffary  that,  like 
other  prophets  from  Mofes  to  Malachi,  he  (hoiild  profefs,  as 
they  had  done,  to  prophefy  in  the  name  of  God  [as.  The  Lord 
fpake  unto  Mofes,  &c.].  ‘  What  Jefus  foretold  was  not  as  one 

^  who  had  it  only  from  hearfay,  though  what  he  had  heard  of  his 

*  FATHER  he  made  known  to  his  friends,  John  xv.  15,  but  as 

*  one  before  whofe  eyes  the  future  things  were  like  the  prefent, 

*  and  in  whofe  hands  and  difpofal  they  were.’  Page  7. 

Mr.  Levi’s  next  objedfion  is  too  trifling,  in  our  opinion,  to 
deferve  all  our  author  has  faid  upon  it : 

*  If  wc  compare  Jefus/  fays  Mr.  Levy,  *  with  the  reft  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  who  fucceeded  Mofes,  from  jofliua  to  Malachi,  we  ihall  find 
^fuch  a  manifefl  contradiflion  between  him  and  them,  as  fully  de- 
monllrates  that  both  parties  could  not  be  the  meffengers  cf  God,  ^ 
God  never  contradiAs  himfelf, 

•  Jeftts 
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*0  Jefus  afted  in  dircft  contradiftion  to  the  law  of  Mofes;  for, 
whereas  the  law  of  Mofes  cxprefsly  commands  the  adulterer  and 
adultercfs  to  be  put  to  death,  Levit.  xx.  30 ;  now  Jefus,  in  defiance 
of  this  exprefs  command,  refeues  the  adulterefs  from  the  juft  pu- 
nifliment  due  to  her  crime,  John  viii.  3,  4,  5 ;  and  that  by  one  of 
the  moll  extraordinary  devices  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man;  if  admitted  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  juf- 

tice  againft  criminals  but  the  immaculate,  villainy  "would  foon  ftalk 
triumphant,  and  carry  all  before  her  with  impunity.* 

As  Jefus  never  afted  as  an  earthly  lawgiver,  he  could  not  be* 
faid  to  acquit  the  woman ;  but  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
fa£t,  he  could  not  condemn  or  accufe  her.  On  this,  as  on  all 
other  occafions,  he  feized  the  opportunity  of  reminding  the  world 
of  their  faults,  and  of  the  neceffity  of  attending  to  their  own  con- 
du6l.  The  event  he  could  not  be  anfwerable  for ;  but  the  man¬ 
ner  of  conducing  the  inquiry  was  chara£leriftic  of  a  mind  ever 
intent  on  doing  good. 

As  little  need  be  faid  of  any  contradidlion  between  Chrift  and 
the  preceding  prophets  when  the  former  ordered  the  fick  man 
whom  he  had  healed  on  the  fabbath  to  take  up  his  bed  and 
walk. 

The  third  objedlion  is  to  the  abrogation  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  which  Mr.  Levi  conceives  would  imply  that  God  had  con- 
tradidled  himfelf. — To  this  Dr.  Krauter’s  anfwer  is,  that,  in  a 
variety  of  inftances,  God  faw  one  difpenfation  neceflary  at  one. 
time,  and  a  different  one  at  another;  and  though  he  enjoined  his 
people  by  Mofes  not_tp  add.or  diminifli  from  the  law ;  it  did  not 
follow  that  God  himfelf  (hould  not  do  it  whenever  in  his  wifdom 
he  thought  proper.  But  for  a  further  difeuffion  of  this  queftion 
we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itfelf. 

Mr.  Levi’s  next  objeftion  is  to  the  miracles  of  Jefus,  which, 
he  fays  he  has  obferved  are  fcarcely  juft  or  rational.  He  how¬ 
ever  felefts  only  thofe  of  the  herd  of  fwine  and  fig-tree. 
One  fliould  hardly  have  expelled  an  objection  to  the  firft  to  come 
from  this  quarter.  So  much,  indeed,  has  been  faid  to  remove 
the  fcruples  of  Chriftians  on  the  fubjedl,  that  we  (hall  add  no¬ 
thing  here,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  before  us,  and  all 
the  other  writers  who  have  given  their  opinion  of  our  Saviour’s 
miracles,  and  of  demoniacal  poffeffion. 

On  the  fubje£l  of  the  fig-tree  Dr.  Krauter  offers  feme  new 
and  ingenious  thoughts  ;  but  as  moft  of  them  reft  on  the  idea  of 
Chrift’s  being  the  meffiah,  they  will  be  lefs  fatisfadlory  to  the 
Jews  than  the  Chriftians, 

Mr.  Levi’s  objeSion  to  the  apparently  contradi£lory  accounts 
t>f  our  Saviour’s  genealogy,  are  anfwered  in  a  very  fatisfadlory 
manner,  by  referring  St.  matthew’s  account  to  Jofeph  and  St, 

Luke’s 
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Luke's  to  Mary,  Though  this  is  well  known  to  moll  Chrif. 
tlanSj  it  became  our  author’s  duty  to  Hate  it  circumllantially  to 
Mr.  Levy;  and  he  has  ftrcngthened  it  with  many  ingenious 
obfervations. 

Mr.  Levi’s  laft  obje£lion  is  to  our  Saviour’s  accufation  againft 
the  Jews,  that  they  had  neither  heard  his  Father’s  voice  at  any 
time.  The  implication  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  Jews  had  not 
paid  the  attention  to  it  that  would  have  taught  them  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  true  charafter.  The  whole  paflage  is,  however,  inge- 
nioufly  illuftrated  by  Dr.  Krauter  ;  and  we  wilh  we  could  add, 
in  a  manner  I'atisfaiSlory  to  Mr,  Levi. 

Art.  XIII.  Supplement  to  the  Examination  of  Mr.  Levi  s  Ob* 
jc^fions  in  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Priejiley.  Occajioned  by  his  grofs 
Mifreprefentation  of  it  in  his  Anjwer  to  Dr.  Priejiley  s  Letters, 
'Part  IL  By  Philip  David  Krauter^  D.  D,  8vo.  6d. 

.TT  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a  correfpondence  begun  with 
the  bell  intentions,  and  which  promifed  the  fair  difcuflion  of 
the  mod  Important  truths,  Ihould  fo  foon  degenerate  into  flip¬ 
pancy  and  abufe.  In  Mr.  Levi’s  firft  anfwTr  wxre  to  be  difeo- 
vered  many  improper  levities,  which  we  forbore  to  take  notice 
of,  and  which  Dr.  Krauter  treated  with  a  very  becoming  cool- 
nefs.  But  the*  fecond  part  has  been  almoft  too  much  for  the 
Do<flor’s  temper;  and  we  rather  wonder,  with  truth  on  his 
fide,  he  Ihbuld  6nd  himfelf  fo  much  hurt  at  mifreprefentation, 
and  fomething  bordering  on  buffoonery.  Neither  the  gravity 
of  the  fubjc6l,  nor  the  tendernefs  with  which  Mr.  Levi  had 
been  treated,  admitted  fuch  a  retort.  Bufwf  fl^all  difmifs  the 
article  with  giving  Dr.  Krauter  credit  for  moderation,  com¬ 
pared  with  his  adverfary,  and  wilhing  he  had  not  fhewn  how 
much  he  felt  himfelf  hurt,  at  what  was  greatly  beneath  his 
notice. 

Art.  Xiy .  An  Inquiry  into  the  Small*PoXy  medical  and  politicah 
wherein  a  fuccefsful  Method  of  treating  that  Difeafe  is  propofei, 
the  Caufe  of  Pits  explained^  and  the  Alethod  of  their  Prevention 
pointed  out ;  zvith  an  Appendix^  reprefenting  the  prefent  State  of 
SmalUPox.  By  Robert  Walker.^  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons^  Edinb.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Murray,  Loin 
dons  Creech,  Edinburgh.  1790. 

[  Continued.  ] 

TN  our  laft  Review  we  gave  an  account  of  the  firft  eight  chap- 
ters  of  this  interefting  work,  where  the  ingenious  author, 
after  profecuting  a  variety  of  inquiries  relative  to  the  nature, 
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cxufcsy  arid  efFcdk  of  variolous  contagion,  delivered  an  accurate 
hiftory  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the  difcafe.  We  now  proceed 
to  the  ninth  chapter,  which  ts  occupied  with  the  important  fub- 
je£l  of  the  indications.  ' 

The  period  between  the  reception  of  the  variolous  contagion 
and  the  commencement  of  the  eruptive  fymptoms,  Dr.Walker 
had  formerly  denominated  the  Jiage  of  fermentation.  In  this  ftage, 
therefore,  he  obferves  that  the  indication  is  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  poflible,  too  great  an  aflimilation  of  the  variolous  ferment ;  for 
which  purpofe  a  cooling  regimen  is  recommended  as  an  indif- 
penfable  objeft.  When  the  eruptive  fever  has  commenced,  our 
author  judicioufly  deferibes  the  circumltances  in  which  Wood- 
Jetting  may  be  refpedlively  either  falutary  or  pernicious,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  the  difeafe.  But  bleeding  being  performed  oC 
omitted,  according  as  circumftances  require,  the  eruptive  fever, 
he  obferves,  may  be  moderated  by  attending  to  the  following 
dire6lions : 

*  If  no  diarrhoea  occurs,  the  belly.  If  cofllve,  ought  firft  to  be 
opened  by  a  laxative  clyller,  and  a  cooling  purgative  adminillered  the 
following  day. 

^  Where  the  (kin  continues  parched  and  dry,  by  which  all  the 
eruptive  fymptoms  are  aggravated,  a  gentle  diaphorefis  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  draughts  of  thin  gruel,  acidulated  with  lemon-juice,  fage- 
tea,  or  cold  water,  according  to  taftc  ;  nothing  contributes  more  to 
anfwer  this  intention  than  the  faline  draughts,  where  the  acid  fome- 
what  prevails ;  thefe  arc  found  to  be  highly  refrefhing,  and  induce 
a  degree  of  tranquillity  over  the  whole  fy item. 

•  Perhaps,  there  is  no  one  expedient  more  efFeftual  in  moderating 
the  eruptive  fever,  or  more  ufeful  and  falutary  in  every  ftage  of  the 
difeafe,  than  the  application  of  cool  air.  The  more  urgent  and  fevere' 
the  fymptoms  are,  the  more  does  the  patient  require  this  falutary  re¬ 
medy;  and,  as  has  been  hinted,  he  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it, 
when  confined  to  bed,  as  well  as  when  he  Is  able  to  fit  up ;  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  conceive,  where  the  ventilation  is  free,  how  powerful  and 
refreihing  its  influence  is,  and  how  fuddenly  it  is  capable  of  bringing 
down  the  pulfe,  and  of  moderating  all  the  fymptoms.* 

The  various  operations  of  nature,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  fmall-pox,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  her  chief  aim  is 
the  expulfion  of  the  morbid  particles,  which  however,  inflead  of 
being  expelled  only  by  an  eruption,  are  generally  determined  to 
feme  of  the  outlets  of.  the  body;  to  the  fkin,  either  by  fenfible 
or  infenfible  perfpiration ;  to  the  head  and  falivary  glands,  to  the 
kidneys,  and  fometimes  to  the  inteftines.  Our  author  enters 
upon  the  confideration  of  thefe  different  difeharges,  and  (hews 
the  advantages  as  well  as  inconveniencies  attending  each  of 
them,  with  the  view  of  afeertaining  which  is  the  moft  fafe  and 
7  eligible 
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eligible  for  anfwering  this  indication.  He  begins  with  the  dif- 
charge  by  perfpiration. 

Perfpiration  in  fome  degree,  he  obferves,  is  commoir  to  every 
kind  of  fmall-pox,  particularly  in  the  period  of  eruption;  com¬ 
mencing  generally  with  the  eruptive  fever,  or  foon  after  it.  It 
is  infenfible  in  the  mild  kind,  copious  in  the  contiguous,  and, 
for  the  moft  part,  moderate  in  the  confluent,  efpecially  if 
diarrhoea  occurs.  When  perfpiration  is  altogether  wanting,  the 
fever  and  other  fymptoms  are  more  violent,  and  the  crop  of 
(mall-pox  more  numerous ;  an  evident  proof  that  it  contains  a 
portion  of  the  contagious  fluids.  Our  author  obferves,  that  if 
gentle  perfpiration  does  not  occur  after  bleeding,  in  this  early 
ftage  of  the  difeafe,  it  affords  an  unfavourable  prbgnofis,  and, 
with  other  circumftances,  points  out  the  neceflity  of  more  blood 
being  taken  away.  In  this  cafe,  a  few.  grains  of  James's  pow¬ 
der,  according  to  the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient,  or  other  an- 
timonial  preparation,  in  fmall  naufeating  dofes,  may  be  given  at 
proper  intervals  with  good  effeft. .  I'he  medicine  which  Dr. 
Walker  has  found  to  be  more  certain  and  effedlual  than  any 
other,  for  an  adult  in  this  cafe,  is  the  faline  julep,  with  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar  to  the  dole  (two 
table-fpoonfuls,  or  one  ounce),  given  once  in  two  or  three  hours, 
according  to  circumftances.  But  however  falutary  this  excre¬ 
tion  may  be,  in  carrying  off  a  part  of  the  contagious  fluids,  yet, 
as  it  feldom  continues  longer  than  the  complete  eruption  of  the 
puftules,  our  author  thinks  that  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  it,  for  giving  any  cffc<ftual  relief  to  the  patient,  by  dif- 
chargihg  fuch  an  accumulated  load  of  contagious  matters  as  are 
generated  in  the  fyftem. 

Dr.  Walker  next  confiders  the  falivary  difeharge,  which  oc¬ 
curs  in  all  bad  cafes  of  fmall-pox,  and  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  connefted  with  fwelling  of  the  head,  face,  and  fauces. 
By  medical  writers  the  ptyalifm  is  ufually  regarded  as  a  favour¬ 
able  fymptom  ;  Sydenham  confiders  it  even  a  neceflary  difeharge, 
which  ought  to  be  promoted  and  kept  up.  Dr.  Walker,  how¬ 
ever,  is  firmly  perfuaded  that  it  is  merely  the  effeft  of  an  exten- 
five  aflimilation ;  and  that  the  excefs  of  the  contagious  fluids 
may  be  more  advantageoufly  reduced  by  diverting  them  into 
another  channel.  For  the  ptyalifm  being  commonly  accompa¬ 
nied,  as  before  obferved,  with  tumefaftion  of  the,  head,  face,  and 
fauces,  there  enfues  not  only  an  increafe  of  cephallagia  and  de¬ 
lirium,  but  an  almoft  infuperable  impediment  to  the  fwallowing 
of  drink,  and  even  a  danger  of  fuftbeation. 

Our  author  obferves  that  the  continuance  of  fever,  after  the 
complete  eruption  of  the  puftules,  plainly  (hews  the  prefence  of 
the  irritating  caufe  in  the  fyftem ;  but  if,  in  the  commencement 
1  ot 
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of  the  difeafe,  a  reduftion  of  the  proximate  caule  can  be  ob-^ 
tained  by  diminifliing  the  excefs  of  the  contagious  fluids,  the  fever 
will  be  moderated,  and  of  courfe  the  impetus  upon  the  velTels  of 
the  head  will  be  confiderably  weakened,  the  falivation  will  pro¬ 
ceed  more  equably  and  moderately,  and  the  morbid  {aliva  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  fluid  ftate.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  quantity  of  con¬ 
tagious  fluids  is  not  reduced,  the  fever  goes  on  even  after  the 
eruption  is  completed,  with  very  little  abatement,  and  the  faucial 
glands  being  incapable  of  fecreting  the  faliva  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  fluids  hurried  on  to  thefe  oi^ans,  a  very  flow  cir¬ 
culation,  or  a  totahftagnation,  muft  neceflarily  follow,  by  which 
they  are  thickened,  and  rendered  more  unfit  for  fecretion.  Dr. 
Walker  therefore  concludes  that,  though  ptyalifm  is  a  refourcc 
of  nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  excefs  of  contagious  fluids,  and 
though  this  fecretion  evidently  tends  to  diminim  fome  part>of 
them,  yet  the  manifeft  danger  that  attends  it  in  every  bad  cafe 
of  fmall-pox,  does  more  than  counterbalance  any  advantage  that 
can  be  acquired  by  fupporing  it. 

While  our  author  maintains,  however,  that  ptyalifm,  con- 
fidering  the  inconveniencies  and  danger  which  attend  it,  is  not 
the  moft  eligible  way  of  difeharging  the  contagious  fluids,  he 
means  not  to  recommend  any  undue  refiftance  to  that  evacuation^ 
where  it  has  already  commenced.  On  the  contrary,  he  fpecilies 
^e  means  of  promoting  it  in  cafes  of  particular  exigency. 

The  effe£ls  of  the  urinary  difcharge  come  next  under  our  au¬ 
thor’s  confideration.  He  obferves  that,  in  every  cafe  of  extenfivc 
jdSmilation,  or  where  the  vital  fluid  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
.  contagious  matters,  the  difFe'fent  fluids  fecreted  from  it,  will 
more  or  lefs  partake  of  its  peculiar  quality.  On  which  ac¬ 
count  it  is  of  importance  to  promote  the  urinary  difeharge 
through  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  fmall-pox,  but  efpecially  ia 
its  -firft  ftages ;  though  we  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  our  au¬ 
thor,  expeft  from  it  a^iy  confiderable  reduftion  of  the  proximate 
caufe. 

The  remaining  evacuation,  the  efFefts  of  which  oup  author 
examines,  is  that  of  diarrhoea ;  which,  as  it  fotms  the  bafis  of 
the  doflrine  inculcated  throughout  the  work,  he  appears  parti¬ 
cularly  folicitous  to  eftablifli  upon  the  firmeft  foundation.  In 
general,  the  various  teftimonies  which  he  adduces  from  writers 
on  this  fubjedl,  tend  to  (hew  that  phylicians  have,  proceeded 
with  great  caution  ia  the  ufe  cf  purgatives  in  the  fmall-pox  i 
while  fome  have  even  entertained  the  opinion,  that,  in  this  dif- 
^afe,  any  recourfc  to  them  was  accompanied  with  danger.  This 
caution  of  fome,  and  timidity  of  others,  our  author  aferibes  to 
their  not  having  a  difl:in£t  view  of  the  proximate  caufe  of  the 
diftemper  j  and  he  remarks  that  the  fuccefsful  examples  which 
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occur  In  authors,  of  fuch  treatment,  though  not  founded  on  an*? 
juft  principle,  are  fufficient  to  fortify  the  mind  agaiiift  the  dread 
of  purging  in  the  worft  cafes  of  fmall-pox. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  our  author  proceeds  to  the  treatment  of 
inflammatory  fmall-pox,  under  which  head  are  comprehended 
both  the  contiguous  and  fimple  confluent  kinds  of  the  difeale. 
But  before  he  enters  upon  this  part  of  his  fubjeft,  he  premifes  a 
fliort  account  of  the  reafons  which  induced  him  to  adopt  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  fo  ftrongly  recommended  in  the  prefent  work.  He 
had  found  that  in  treating  the  various  kinds  of  bad  fmall-pox, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  cool  regimen,  befides  evacuation, 
by  bleeding,  and  a  laxative  clyftcr  from  time  to  time,  he  never 
was  fenfible,  by  the  ftricteft  attention  to  this  regimen,  of  the 
crop  of  fmall-pox  being  leflened  ;  for  the  puftules  were  often  as 
numerous  as  the  (kin  would  admit  of,  with  little  or  no  remifllon 
of  the  eruptive  fever.  After  many  difappointments,  obferva- 
tion  at  laft  taught  him  what  was  farther  hecefliry  to  render  more 
complete  the  fuccefs  of  the  cool  regimen  in  this  difeafe.  In 
every  cafe  of  fmall-pox,  where  the  diarrhoea  was  confiderable, 
efpecially  if  it  appeared  early,  he  obferved  not  only  the  puftules 
to  be  lels  numerous,  but  the  fever  and  other  fymptoms  more 
moderate,  particularly  the  fwelling  of  the  head.  This  led  him, 
in  all  cafes  where  the  fymptoms  indicated  an  extenfive  affimila- 
tion,  and  an  highly  inflammatory  difeafe,  to  fubftitute  early  purg¬ 
ing  where  no  diarrhoea  occurred.  By  this  means  the  eruptive 
lymptoms  were  moderated,  and  the  determination  of  the  conta¬ 
gious  fluids,  both  to  the  head  and  furface,  greatly  reftrained. 
The  good  effects  of  the  purging  courfe,  he  tells  us,  frequently 
did  not  appear  fo  obvious  at  nrft,  in  many  bad  cafes,  where  the 
eruptive  fymptoms  were  violent ;  but  fooner  or  later  its  efficacy 
became  manifeft,  and  he  was  fully  convinced  that  the  early  ufe 
of  purgatives,  in  the  worft  cafes  of  the  difeafe,  by  accidental  in¬ 
fection,  was  much  more  pertinent  than  in  the  benign  kinds  of 
fmall-pox :  in  the  former,  its  good  efFeCls  were  fooner  or  later 
vifible  in  the  latter,  often  hurtful. 

Dr.  Walker'  having  thus  afeertained,  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  the  advantage  of  early  purging,  proceeds  to  anfwer  fome 
objections  which  may  be  made  to  this  method  of  cure.  His  rea- 
foning,  through  the  whole,  is  acute  and  ingenious,  tending 
ftrongly  to  confirm  the  theory,  already  exhibited,  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe.  But  the  juftnefs  of  it  derives  a  much  more  fatisfaClory 
confirmation  from  the  various  cafes  and  practical  remarks  with 
which  he  fupports  it  in  delineating  the  treatment  of  the  putrid 
and  cryftalline  kinds  of  fmall-pox,  which  he  profecutes  at  con- 
lidcrable  length,  and  with  much  judicious  obfervation. 

The 
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The  fubfequent  chapter  is  allotted  to  the  treatment  of  par¬ 
ticular  fymptoms,  viz.  (welling  of  the  head,  face,  and  fauces  ; 
cephalalgia,  delirium,  coma,  phrenitis,  angina,  dyfpncea,  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  lumbago,  fwelling  of  the  hands, 
fupprelTion  of ^  urine,  and  convullive  fits.  The  treatment  of 
thefe  various  fymptoms  is  intelligently  and  ufefully  detailed ;  and, 
in  general,  belides. other  means  of  cure,  an  attention  to  early 
purging  is  mentioned  as  highly  advantageous. 

In  our  next  number  we  propofe  to  conclude  what  farther  we 
have  to  obferve  on  the  work  before  us. 


Art.  XV.  Chauberty  or^  The  Mifanthrope :  a  Tragic  Drama. 

8vo.  2S.  bd.  CadelU  London,  1789. 

^HE  modeft  author. of  this  maiden  produftion  pleads  very 
*  hard  for  mercy,  and  acknowledges  his. piece  is  unfit  for  re- 
prefentation,  which  he  imputes  to  the  nature  of  the  fable  ;  com¬ 
plains  much  of  the  difficulty  he  found  in  compreffing  feenes  of  fo 
great  a  length*  of  time,  even  into  the  ftate  in  which  they  now 
appear  ;  and  after  obferving  that  neither  the  unities  of  time  or, 
place  are  obferved,  tells  us  that  the  deficiency  in  incident  and 
cfFedt.Wr^;f^‘ from  the  conftitution  of  the  ftory,  prevents  the 
thoughts  of  its  ever  paffing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  clofet. 

.  We  would  .wi(h  this  young  gentleman  to  recolledt  that  he  is 
as  much  an  offender  for  choofing  a  fable  he  could  make  fo  little 
of,  as  he  would  have  been  for  ill-managing  a  good  one. 

Cut  le6ia  potenter  erit  res 
Hec  facundia  defeiit  hunc  nec  lucidus  or  do. 

But  our  author  has  more  to  plead : 

*  There  remains  fomewhat  to  be  offered  in  extenuation  of  the 
many  faults  that  will  here  be  confpicuous ;  it  is  a  firft  and  a  juvenile 
produfrion  ;  it  “was  compofed  under  many  and  unavoidable  difad- 
vantages— only  during  the  interval  of  neceffary  duties,  and  for  liie 
Ihort  ipace  of  an  hour  at  a  time  ;  interrupted  by  continued’ circum- 
ftances,  and  confufed  by  numberlefs  dillraftions ;  amidft  the  chat  of 
females,  the  noife  of  children,  and  the  thrummings  of  a  harpfichord.' 

As  we  are  unacquainted  with  thefe  chatting  females  and  noily 
children,  we  cannot  be  expedfed  to  call  them  to  account  for  lo 
frequently  interrupting  their  poet’s  beft  thoughts.  We  are  glad, 
however,  to  find  by  the  neceffary  duties  hinted  at,  that  he  has 
fome  other  profeffion  befides  writing,  or  he  might  be  too  fre-r 
quently  interrupted  by  frill  more  unpleafant  intruders. 

After  thefe  frundly  hints  to  the  author,  we  (hall  introduce  our 
readers  to  the  work,  which,  in  many  parts,  difeovers  marks  of 
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genius,  a  lively  imagination,  and  fome  talent  at  embclliftiment. 
The  following  defcriptibn  Chauh^rt  gives  of  his  miftrefs  is  ani 
mated  and  plcafing  enough  : 

*  O !  fhall  I  paint  to  thee  her  j^criefs  charms. 

And  piAure  out  the  beauties  chat  adorn  her^ 

Say,  hatl  thou  feen  the  rifing  orb  of  night 
Hanging  in  foftcnM,  moving  majeity, 

Juft  o'er  th’  horizon ;  and,  with  looks  alkauncc^ 

O’er  the  high  hill  diifufe  a  tender  light  ? 

So  hang,  reclining  in  their  fluid  fpheres. 

Her  melting  eyes,  that  beam  with  pureft  luftre ; 

Whilft  round  her  lovely  face,  in  trefles  fwcet, 

The  flowing  locks  (where  many  a  wanton  love 
Sits  fponing)  fair  belkirt  the  heav’nly  feene ; 

Like,  as  at  iummer’s  eve,  the  auburn  clouds 
Fringe  round  the  dropping  curtain  of  the  Iky. 

Her  Tips  are  like  the  eariy-blooming  rofe. 

Enrich’d  with  all  the  perfume  of  the  Eaft, 

Blufhing  in  beauty,  and  without  a  thorn/ 

Nor  is  the  converfation  between  Valcws  and  his  patron  defli- 
tute  of  point : 

‘  Valois*  Ye»— as  a  friend,  the  warmeft,  trueft  friend, 

I  give  thee  joy ;  as  one  that  owes  thee  all. 

Bound  by  each  tie  of  gratitude  and  love. 

^  Chaubert,  Hence  with  the  thought— Valois,  thou  ow’fl 
me  nothing; 

And  let  me  tell  thee  (but  I  know  thee  well} 

This  fubjeft  is  not  right ;  for  gratitude.  . .  ^  . 

Too’much  exprefs’d  bears  hard  on  vyo'undcd  pride. 

‘  Valois^  What !  muft  I  not  enjoy  the  poor  rcftfvc 
Of  rend'ring  thanks  for  all  that  1  chjoy? 

The  fea-beat  wretch  that,  on  the  clefted  plank, 

’Scapes  the  riide  furge,  and  climbs  the'defart  Ihore; 

There,  tho’  defpoil’d  of  all,  will  grateful  kne^)^' 

And  thabk,  for  life,  his  tutelary  faint. 

And  fhall  I  then  be  dumb,  when  life  I  owe,  ‘ 

And  all  its  charities  and  dear  enjoyments. 

To  thee,  my  friendi  my  patron,  and  prefervef  ? 

*  Cbdubert.  Valois,  thou  dw’ft'ihe  nothing.— What  ami? 
What  can  I  claim,  myfelf  a  weak  dependant. 

By  way  of  debt,  from  one  that  is  my  fellow  ? 

'  If’t  not  enough  the  plcafing,  grateful  thought, 

T’ave  been  the  inft.  ument  of  gracious  Hcav’n 
In  faving  thee  to blefs  and  ferve  mankind? 

What  though  the  beating  waves  impetuous  roar’d 
Above  our  briny  heads,  as  bearing  thee, 

I  journey’d  thro’  the  deep ;  that  fov’reign  pow^r 
That  ^1  fuftains,  was  my  fuppoh,  as  thine, 
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.  *.  Valais.  Didft  thou  not  fare  me  from  the  abyfi'of  woe,' 
Bid  wreaths  of  flowers  crown  the  thorns  of  fate,  . . :  , 
Replenifti  each  deficiency.of  Nature, 

And  blels  me  with  delight,  and  joy,  and  plenty? 

*  ChaubtrU  And  what  is  wealth  ?^And  why  do<ii  Nature 

fpread 

The,  lot  of  human  life  fo  different  ?  . 

Why  give  to  one  a  furplus  of  enjoyment,- 
Biit  to  diffufe  it  where  her  fcant  wpply  - 
Has  made  it  wanting;  but  to  wake  the  flame 
Of  warm  benevolence  and  focial  love  ? 

'  Thus  to  flip  ply  Her  inequalities, 

And  be  ourfclves  the  means  of  others  bleflings  ?  t.- 

*  VahUo.^  Haft  thou  not  taken  from  the  haggard  lap 

'  refeued  from  his  faro 

Th^  youthful  heir  of  my  affliiftions. 

That  follow’d  on  fo  early  bn  thy  years  ?  •  •  * 

Haft  thou  not  brought  him  up  beneath. thy  carci 
Been  his  prefer ver,  teacher,  father,  friend?  .  ■'t  o 
Chauhert.  And,  Valois^’  haft  not  thou  by  far  (ferpaid 
.  Each  petty  fervice  fortune  help’d  die  do  thee?  .  i 
’Tis  to  thy  ffiehdfhip,  and  that  fympathy  -  •  ,r;  . 

Of; foul?  which  joins  each  adion  of  our  lives,  ^ 

I  owe  my  higheft  joys.’—  ,  ,  * 

The  author  blJferves,  wherever  he  could  do  it  with  prbprief^, 
he  has  affiled  hirtiftlf  of  the  language,  and  cKaraSferiftlc  events 
of  the  of jgin^  *.  But,  among*  foihe  others,  life  iyllhes^fo  jloitit 
but  as  his  own  ^  the  relatiorf.of  the  attempt ^to  pbifdn'Chaubert 
'  in  the  fpeech  of  Valois  ptec'i^dih^ihe  laft/  *  We  lhall  leave  bifr 
rwders  to  determine  whether  this  might 'hot  hivV’becif  omitted 
without  Injury  to  the  piece :  *  ' 

.  j  '.i  .  .  .  .  j  .  .  .. ...  ifj  W..J 

*  Valois.  (To  Chauhert, )  Thou  know’ll  .not.  half— thank 

.  ;  jiHcav’n  when’ thou  know’ft, .  .  /y: 

.Tor  Heaven, alone Jt  was. prefen^d  thy  Hferrr.  :  [[J; 

Doft  thou  not  well  remember  bn  the  morn.i 
The  fatal  morn  that  faw  and  feal’d  our  ciTtfre  5 
How,  as  thou  lifted’ft  to  thy  lip's  the  Cup, r.;  /  • 

Thy  fav’ritc’dog,  then  jumping  on  thy  knees,  ^  / 

Threw  4own  the  draught  ?—Ol  ’twas  a  pois’ftous,4ipftght 
That  we’ad  prepar’d  forjthee.;“and  then. thou  beat’ll 
Thc’cfif  for  faving  of  thy  life.’ 


*  The  Diaiy  of  Chaabert,  pi^lHhed  in  Mr.  Cumberland’s 
Journal. 
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*  It  .--r  /  *  Fone  cfibi  Druids ;  a  P^ittu 

this  juvetoitc  dramatHl  again  call  for  mercy.  '  The  following  are 
too  glaring  not  to  be  taken  notice  of  at  prefent : 

♦  For  what  were  life, 

.  .  A  tedious,  dull,  and  frightful  pilgrimage 
When  undertook  alone.’ - 

*  Chaubert  and  him  are  leagued  in  bonds  of  union.’  Candour 
obliges  us  to  fuppofe  this  laft  an  error  of  the  prels.j'but  it  is  hardly 
cxcufeable  any  way. 


Art.  X  VI,  The  Fcne  of  the  Druids  ;  a  Poem,  Book  the  Second, 
Comprehending  an  Account  of  the  Orighy  Prdgref  y  and  EfablilJo- 
ment  of  Society  in  North-aritdin.  By  the  Author  'of  the  Firjl 
Book.  4to.  2s.  Murray.  “  London,  1789. 

tN  our  Review  for  June  1787  appears  our  account  of  the  firft 
book  ot  this  poem.:  :  The  author'continues  his  labours  in  the 
book  now  before  us  with  equal  fuccefs.  Having,  in  the  former 
publication,  given  (all  that  could  be  given)  the  moft  probable  ac¬ 
count  of  the  druidical  tenets  and  government,  he,  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  work,  relates  the  fall  of  that  race,  and  the*  extinftion  of 
their  government  and  power  by  the  irruptions*  of  the.Scandina- 
Ivian  tribes,?  ’  He  "marks  the  fubfequent  cbhfequence  of  the  bards 
.in  every  tranfaiPtion  of  that  parly  period,,  traces  the  formation  of 
,clansy  paintS  jthe ^manners  of  the  predatory  ftate  pf  fociety,  deli¬ 
neates  the  gfadjk^  advancement  of^  civilifation  by  the'introduc- 
tion  of  agrlcu)tiu'e,.  commerce, ‘and  the  other,  arts^  which  hu- 
manife  mankind,"  and,  laftly,  completes  the  piftiire.  by  deferibing 
the  dawn  of  fcience,  and  charafterifihg  fome  of  thef  early  Scottifll 
’poets  and hiftorians.  ’  r  .  ^  '  ’:  'r  • 

A  pleafing  vein  of  poetry  appears:  in  the  following  defeription 
of  the  fall  of  the  druids  j  and  the  numbers  are  peculiarly  hir- 


monious : 


•  Long  in  the  wilds  of  C^cdonia’s  land 

The  Druid  rulers  held  fuprenie  commands  ^  7'' 

libng  o’er  a  nation  ruled  with  temperate  fway,  ’’*'1  * 

And  faw  theif  happy  fons  with  joy  obey. 

Even  when  the  world’s  great  fovereigns  doofti’d  their  fall, 
And  crufli’d  by  ftern  decrees.th’  imperious  Gaul, 

Beneath  her  fpreading  qaksi  Tccurc  from  harm. 

Thy  (bns,  Britannfa,* lived,  nor  felt  alarm:'  * 

Her  northern’ race  along  the  ^^eful  fhorc  * 

Heard  but  the  torrent  daft,  and  ocean  roar. -  • 

*  ’Twas  paft.  Revolving  ages  fwept  away 
Race  after  race,  fucceilive'in  decay, 

'  A  fierce 
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A  fiercer  band  appear’d,  whofe  hands  defaced 
The  peaceful  groves,  and  laid  the  nation  waltc : 

A  tribe  commiflion’d  by  an  angry  God, 

From  Scandinavian  deferts  ruth'd  abroad  ; 

In  fearch  of  foreign  regions  fpread  afar, 

A  lawlefs  crowd,  that  menaced  fpoil  and  wan 
To  Caledonia’s  coall  they  held  their  courfe. 

An  hoft  unmatch’d  in  number  as  in  force ; 

.  There,  like  fome  mighty  river  fwell’d  with  rain. 

Now  rag’d  the  naked  Pidl  or  barbarous  Dane; 

Blood-thirfty  crew,  to  furious  battle  bred. 

That  joy’d  in  flaughter,  and  in  heaps  of  dead! 

•Nought  ftay*d  their  hands,  in  horrid  league  combined. 
Vows,  flirieks,  and  fuppliant  prayers,  were  loft  in  wind;  . 
Thefe  o’er  the  ruin  of  their  loft  domain 
The  Druid  people  breathed,  but  breathed  in  vain. 

‘  Hark,  yon  loud  cralh!  the  cleaving  axe  defeends;  • 
A.ad  lo,  the  monarch  of  the  woodland  bends. 

From  his  old  manfion  caft!  Supine  he  lies. 

In  age  defaced,  the’  fierce  invader’s  prize  ; 

On  his  own  ground  he  falls,  expofed  and  bare; 

Shorn  is  his  trunk,  his  leaves  are  loft  in  air, 

*  Yet  thefe  fo  fell,  fo  ruthlefs ;  as  they  eyed  ~ 

The  Fane  in  filence  felt  their  rage.fubfide; 

They  raifed  their  hands,  but  trembled  at  the  view. 

Grew  tame,  and  wond’ring  at  themfclvcs,  withdrew. 

*  Mean  time  the  Druid  Priefts,  delpifed,  o’erthrown,  ' 

A«  ftrangers.  roam’d,  o’er  regions  once  their  own; 

Deep  in  the  folitary  vales  they  llray’d,' 

Or  flept  beneath  the  mountain’s  cheerlefs  lhade  ; 

Or  fought,  their  fate  in  anguifti  to  deplore,  - 

Their  ancient  feats,  the  feats  of  joy  no  more.  .*  y 

A  few,  the  reliques  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Crept  from  their  caverns  ;  weak,  opprefs’d,  difmay’d. 

No  grove  around. the  facred  manfion  rofe. 

No  dark  brown  woods,  or  bowers  of  deep  repofe ; 

'  No  throng  with  reverence  bow’d  before  the  fhrine. 

Nor  virgin’s  fix’d  eye  fcann’d  the  Power  divine : 

Arm’d  with  keen  faulchions,  and  refolved  on  death, 

A  barbarous  people  rufh’d  to  war  beneath ; 

War  was  their  trade,  and  his  the  firft  reward,  . 

Whofe  ruthlefs  heart  in  battle  greatly  dared ; 

Whofe  arm,  if  carnage  ftain’4  the  whirling  fpear. 

Knew  no  diftinAion  in  its  mad  career. 

But  ever  bent  on  fonie  difaftrous  end. 

Whelm’d  in  wide  hayqck,  brother,  fathejr,  friend: 

Thefe  they  beheld,  then  with  aveited  gaze 
Sunk  in  their  vales,  and  dream’d  of  ancient  days.* 

The  following  encomium  on  Wallace  is  wclj  conceived9  and 
^prdTed  with  energy : 

O  3  *0  glorioua 
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•  O  glorious  chief!  renown’d  in  every  fight,' 

Thou  brave  defender  of, tby  country’s  right! 

Alike  in  virtuous  thought  and  action  greats  ^ 

In  all  a  Roman',  but' in  profperous  fate ! . 

Bold  fon  of  Xiiberty,.  whole  mighty  hand  .  , 

Burft,  nobly  burli  oppreflion’s  iron  band! 

Alotie  fuperior  to  thy  fate's  decree. 

Alone  amidil  a  conquer’d  nation  free.? 

Thc^author  purpofes  to  complete  his  plan  in  a  third  book,  in 
which  he  means  to  give  the  progrefs  of  fociety  in  Scotland  to 
the  prefent  times ;  to  exhibit  its  prefent  flqurifhing  fituation  in 
commerce,  arts,  literature,  &c.  and  to  affign  the  caufes  which 
have  produced  fo  happy  an  e(Fe£t. 

In  the  notes  which  accompany  this  work,  much  good  fenfe, 
and  confidcrable  erudition,  are  difplayed.  The' author  does  not, 
however,*  criter  upon  the  difputed  fads  of  early  ScbttifK  hiftorv, 
as  a  critical  inveftigation  of  that  matter  did  not  bdong  to  his 
fubjcdl,  and  as 'the  commonly-received  opinion  fully  anfwered 
his  purpofe.  '  . 
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Art.  XVII.  Voyage  de  jeune  Anacharjis  en  Grecty  dans  le  Milieu 
du  ^uatrihne  Steele  avant  P}re  Vulgaire*  'Svo.'  7  vols. — 'I'here 
is  alfo  a  Quarto  Edition.  '  ‘ 

♦  -  -  r  t  ' 

t  • 

Art.  XVII,  Travels  of  yjoung  Anacharfis  into  Grceeey  fAc.  8vo, 
7  vols. 

[  Concluded.  ] 

ANACHARSIS  having  pafled  the  moft  valuable  years  of  his 
life  in  travelling,  chiefly  in  Greece,  bad  taken  care  to  colleft 
his  ohfervations  of  whatever  merited  "attention^  He  had  been  per- 
fonally  acquainted*  with’  Epaminondas,  Phocion,  ^Xenophon, 
Plato,  Ariflotle, -Demdfthenfes,  and  other  great  men  of  that 
age,  and  had*  afTociated  with  nrany  Athenians  who  had  known 
Sophocles,  Euripides^  Ariftophanes, "  Thucydides,  Socrates, 
2^uxis,  and  Parrhafius.  ’  Vl^hile  he  was  in  Greece,  the  great 
works  of  Praxitiles,'  '6f  Euphranor,  and  of  Pamphilus,  made 
their  appearance,  and  likewife  the  firft  eflaj^  of- Apelles  and  of 
Protogencs.  On 'his  arrival  he  had  found  Philjp  of  Maceclon 
living  with. Epaniinondas,  and  imbihing  his  (pint;  hefawhim 
afccnd.the  throne  of  Macedonia;  he  was  a  fpeftatpr  of  the  ex¬ 
piring*  glory'of  Greece^'"  and  of  the  revolution ‘twe  which  its  ftates 
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were  fub verted.  As  foon  as  the  battle  of  Cheronea  had  ren¬ 
dered  Philip  the  mafter  of  the  Grecians,  Anacharfis  returned  to 
Scythia,  where  he  arranged  his  obfervations,  and  wrote  an  ac^ 
count  of  his  travels  for  the  ufe  of  his  friends. 

It  is  in  this  pleafing  fhape  that  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  pre- 
fents  us  with  the  picture  of  Greece,  drawn  from  the  beft  au«> 
thorities,  and  with  the  ftricleft  hiftorical  truth.  .The  era  he 
has  chofen  to  bring  under  the  immediate  view  of  his  traveller 
is  that  in  which  the  dates  were  at  the  height  of  their  glory,  yet 
at  laft  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Philip ;  but  Anacliarfis  gives 
a  preceding  view  of  Greece  from  the  remoteft  times  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Athens  by  Lyfander;  which,  that  he  might  not  be 
interrupted  in  the  narrative  of  his  own  travels,  he  throws  into 
an  introductory  volume. 

Vol.  I.  Having  mentioned  the  favage  date  of  Greece,  he 
divides  the  introduction  into  two  parts.  The  firft  part  contains 
the  hiftory  of  the  fabulous,  or  heroic  ages,  reflections  upon  them, 
and  on  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  Grecians.  On  the 
fubjcCl  of  religion  he  fays,  ‘  This  irregular  fyftem  inculcated  a 
‘  fmall  number  of  tenets  neceflary  to  the  peace  of  men  in  fo- 
‘  ciety;  the  exiftence  of  the  gods,  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 

*  rewards  for  virtue,  puniftiments  for  vice  i  it  ordained  ceremo- 
‘  nies  that  might  contribute  to  eftablifli  thefe  truths ;  feftivals 
‘  and  myfteries :  to  the  ftatcfman  it  prefented  a  powerful  en- 
‘  gine,  by  which  he  might  turn  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
‘  of  the  people  to  advantage ;  oracles, .  with  the  art  of  augurers 
‘  and  foothfayers;  in  fliort,  it  left  every  one  at  liberty  to  in- 

*  veftigate  the  ancient  traditions,  and  to  be  continually  loading 
‘  the  hiftory  and  geh^logy  of  the  gods  with  fome  new  legend. 

‘  So  that  the  imagination,  having  the  power  of  creating  fads, 

*  and  of  altering  by  fupernatural  pretenfions  thofe  that  were  al- 
‘  ready  known,  conftantly  gave  a  fpirit  of  the  marvellous  to  all 
‘  their  reprefentations,  that  fpirit  fo  contemptible  in  the  fight  of 
^  wife  men,  fo  captivating  to  infants  and  infant  nations.  A  trar 

*  veller  entertaining  his  hofts,  a  father  his  children,  or  a  finger 

*  employed  to  amufe  his  fovereign,  formed  the  plots  of  their 
‘  ftories,  which  were  unravelled  by  the  intervention  of  the  ; 

‘  and  the  fyftem  of  religion  became  infenfibly  a  fyftem  of  fidions 
‘  and  of  poetry.* 

'  The  Trojan  war  having  had  its  origin  in  the  heroic  ages, 
fixes  the  ^ attention  of  Anacharfis  upon  Homer,  of  whom,  in 
concluding  the  firft  part  of  the  introdudion,  be  draws  an  ex- 
fluifite  piaure,  which  he  concludes  in  this  manner  :  Let  thofe 
^  who  can  refift  the  beauties  of  Honier  grow  dull  over  his  de- 
‘  feds,  for  why  conceal  it  ?  he  often  repofes,  and  fometimes  he 
^  llmnbers  ^  but  his  repofe  is  like  that  the  eagle,  who,  after 

O  4.  ^  having 
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^  having  continued  his  flight  high  in  the  air,  through  his  wide- 
‘  extended  empire,  defeends,  borne  down  by  fatigue,  upon  a 
‘  lofty  mountain  ;  and  his  flumber  refembles  that  of  Jupiter, 

*  who,  according  to  Honier  himfelf,  awakes  darting  thunder.’ 

The  fecond  divifion  of  this  vd^me  the  author  treats  under 

three  periods ;  firft,  the  age  of  Solon,  or  of  legiflation ;  fe¬ 
cond,  under  the  age  of  Themiftocles  and  Ariftides,  that  of  mi¬ 
litary  achievement ;  the  third  is  the  age  of  Pericles,  which  is 
that  of  luxury  and  the  arts.  After  giving  a  fketch  in  the  firft  pe¬ 
riod  of'Solon*s  republic,  furveying  (rather  rapidly)  his  laws  both 
civil  and  criminal,  and  difplaying  the  ufiirpation  of  Pififtratus, 
he  makes  his  refleilions  oh  the  fyftem  of  Solon,  and  fhews  the 
difference  of  fituation  between  him  and  Lveurgus :  <  I  fpeak 
‘  not  of  the  peculiar  endowments  of  the  tw'o  legiflators.  No- 

*  thing  can  be  more  diftinft  than  the  genius  of  Lycurgus  and 
‘  the  talents  of  Solon,  than  the  vigorous  fpirit  of  the  former, 

‘  and  the  bias  of  the  latter  to  mildnefs  and  circumfpedtion. 

‘  They  had  no  refemblance  whatever,  except  in  having  both 

*  exerted  themfelves,  though  by  different  means,  for  the  good 
^  of  their  country.  Placed  in  each  others  fituation,  Soloa 
^  would  not  have  achieved  fuch  grand  defigns  as  Lycurgus.  We 
‘  may  conjecture  that  Lycurgus  would  have  outdone  Solon.’ 

In  the  fecond  period  we  have  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the 
glorious  ftruggle  ac  Thermopylae,  and  the  battles  of  Salamis 
and  Pl^tea— -thefe  arc  made  more  interefting  by  the  mafterly 
manner  in  which  they  are  related.  Before  the  conflict  at  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  the  fituation  of  that  famous  defile  is  thus  deferibed, 
with  references  to  the  map.  / 

*  Leaving  Phocis  to  go  into  Theffaly,  we  pafs  thrpugh  the 
fmall  territory  of  the  Locrians,  and  arrive  at  tfie  town  of  AI- 
penus,  fituated  on  the  fea.  As  it  ftands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
•defile,  it  has  of  late  years  been  fortified.  The  firft  part  of  the 
road  is  juft  broad  enough  to  fuffer  a  waggon  to  pafs;  it  then 
runs  along  between  morafles  formed  by  the  fait  water,  and  rocks 
almoft  inacceffible  that  terminate  the  chain  of  mountains  known 
by  the  name  of  OCla.  Near  Alpenus,  a  little  to  the  left,  is  a 
ftonc  comecrated  to  Hercules  Melampygus,  whence  a  bye  .-path 
leads  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Farther  on  we  crofs  a  ftream, 
the  waters  of  w’hich  being  warm,  occafioned  the  name  of  1  her- 
'mopylae  to  be  given  to  this  place.  Hard  by  is  the  town  of  An- 
'thda,  in  the  plain  round  which  we  perceive  a  flight  eminence, 
and  a  temple  of  Ceres,  where  the  Amphiftyons  annually  hold 
‘one  oL  their  afliemblies.  At  the  end  of  the  plain  we  find  a  road, 
or  rather'a  caufewky,  not  more  than  eight  or- nine  feet  broad. 
T)iis*  is  a  remarkable  fpot.  The  Phocians  had  formerly  raifed  a 
wall  here  to  fecure  rtem  from  the  inroads  of  the  Theffalians. 
I  ■  •  '  Having 
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Having  pafled  the  river  Phoenix,  whofe  ftream  is  loft  in  that  of 
the  Afopus,  which  flows  from  a  neighbouring  valley,  we  meet 
another  defile,  the  breadth  of  which  is  about  eight  or  nine  fa¬ 
thom.  The  paflage  then  widens  all  the  way  to  Trachinia, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Trachin,  and  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Malians.  This  country  is  a  feries  of  extcnfivc 
plainsj  watered  by  the  Sperchius  and  other  rivers.  To  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Trachin  now  ftands  the  town  of  Heraclca,  which  was 
not  built  in  the  time  of  Xerxes.  The  length  of  the  whole  paf- 
(age,  from  the  defile  before  Alpenus  to  that  beyond  the  Phoenix, 
may  be  about  forty-eight  ftadia.  The  breadth  varies  almoft  at 
every  ftep  ;  but  all  along  there  are  fteep  mountains  on  one  fide, 
and  the  fea  or  impaflable  morafles  on  the  other :  the  road  is  in 
many  places  fwept  away  by  the  violence  of  torrents,  or  fpoilt  by 
ftagnate  waters.* 

The  third  period,  though  alfo  marked  with  war,  was  an  era 
in  which  the  human  underltanding  made  a  rapid  progrefs.  About 
the  time  of  the  war  in  Peloponefus  there  arofe  a  crowd  of  men 
of  genius  of  every  kind.  I'hefe  are  all  introduced,  and  the  vo¬ 
lume  is' concluded  with  many  valuable  remarks  on  the  rife  and 
advancement  of  the  arts,  and  on  the  introdudion  of  luxury  and 
licentioufnefs,  authorifed  by  Pericles,’  promoted  by  Afpafia,  and 
rendered  charming  by  Alcibiades. 

Vol.  II.  Anacharfis  begins  his  travels.  Having  traVerfed 
the  dreary  deferts  of  Scythia,  he  arrives,  in  company  with  Ti- 
magcncs,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  falls  down  the  Palus 
Meotis,  and..llightly_  pafles  through  the  Tauric  Cherfonefc, 
whence  he  embarks  for  Lelbos.  Sailing  on  the  coatts  of  th^ 
Euxine  fea  he  gives  a  (hort  but  animated  defeription  ofit,  by  the 
means  of  Cleomedes  the  commander  of  the  vellel ;  by  whom  he 
is  alfo  made  acquainted  with  the  principal  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  Greece  from  the  cenqueft  of  Athens  to  the  time  he 

I  commences  his  travels.  Agefilaus  had  gained  the  bloody  battle 
of  Cpronea;  Thebes  had  begun  to  make  a  figure  in  Greece 
under  the  condudl  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopedas  j  the  battle  of 
I  Leudlra  had  been  fought,  Sparta  befieged,  and  the  two  Theban 
j  heroes  arraigned.  This  is  the  language  of  Epaminondas  in  his 
i  defence :  ^  The  law  condemns  me,  I  deferve  to  die  ;  I  only  rc- 
I  ‘  queft  that  this  infeription  may  be  engraved  upon  my  tomb : 
I  *  Epaminondas  was  put  to  death  by  the  Thebans  becaufe  he 
‘  forced  them  at  Leu6lra  to  attack  and  vanquifli  thofe  Lacede- 
I  ‘  inonians  whom  they  had  never  before  dared  to  face ;  becaufe 
I  ‘  his  viftory  faved  his  country,  and  reftored  liberty  to  Greece; 
I  ^  becaufe  under  his  command  the  Thebans  befieged  Lacedemon, 
j  ‘  and  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin;  becaufe  he  re-eftablilhcd 
I  ‘  Mcfcne,  and.raifed  its  bulwarks.*  ^ 
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After  this  account,  the  veflel  fails  through  tlie  I'hraclan  Bof- 
phorus,  which  is  deferibed.  A  {hort  extra£l  will  ferve  to  dif* 
cover  the  author’s  tafte  in  the  pifturefquc  :  ‘  On  each  fide,  the 
‘  land  ^cends  in  femicircles,  prefenting  moft  delightful  and  va- 

*  ried  landfcapcs  ;  the  hills  gently'rifing  covered  with  wood,  and 
f  the  fertile  valleys,  make  alternately  a  ftriking  contrail  to  the 

*  rocks  that  fudaenly  wind  the  direftion  of  the  channel.  On 
f  the  eminences  are  feen  monuments  of  the  piety  of  the  people ; 

*  on  the  banks  pleafant  houfes,  fafe  harbours,  cities  and  towns 

*  enriched  by  commerce,  and  ftreams  bearing  down  the  tribute 

*  of  their  waters.  At  certain  feafons  thefe  views  are  enlivened 

*  by  a  number  of  filhing-boats,  and  of  veflels  bound  to  the  Euxine 

*  fea,  or  returning  with  its  crops.’. 

The  veflel  touching  at  Byzantium  for  provifipns,  the  city  is 
deferibed,  and  alfo  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hellefpont.  Faffing 
by  feveral  Grecian  fettlements  he  inquires  into  the  prefent  fitu- 
ation  of  Greece  and  her  pollellions ;  and  Timagenes,  with  the 
afliftance  of  the  captain’s  maps,  fatisfies  him  on  this  fubje£l.  At  • 
the  outlet  of  the  Hellefpont,  the  region  of  Troy  appearing  in 
iight,  the  young  traveller  is  feized  with  a  fit  of  enthufiafm  :  ‘  And 
‘  here  the  coaft  of  Priam’s  kingdom!  We  were  now  at  the 
5  extremity  of  the  Straits ;  all  Rowing  with  the  flame  of  Ho- 

*  mer,  I  entreated  to  be  put  alhore.  I  fprung  upon  the  beach, 
f  I  law  V  ulcan  pour  torrents  of  fire  upon  the  foaming  furges  of 
^  Scamander,  raifed  againll  Achilles.  I  approached  the  gates  of 

*  the  city,  and  my  heart  bled  at  the  tender  parting  of  Heftor  and 

*  Andromache.  On  Ida  I  faw  Paris  adjudge  the  prize  of  beauty 
f  to  the  mother  of  the  loves.  I  faw  Juno  defeend  ;  her  approach 
f  bread  fmiles  upon  the  earth ;  flowers  fprung  wherever  Ihe  trod; 

*  me  wore  the  zone  of  Venus.  Never  did  me  more  deferve  the 

*  title  of  queen  of  the  gods.’ 

At  Mytilene  we  have  a  defeription  of  Lelbos,  and  hear  of 
Pittacus,  Alceus,  and  Sapho.  Crofling  the  Egean  fea  the  tra¬ 
veller  coalls  along  the  ifland  of  Eubea,  and  lands  at  Aulif, 
whence  he  proceeds  to  Thebes.  Here  he  is  fo  engaged  with 
Epaminondas  and  Philip,  that,  leaving  an  account  of  the  The¬ 
bans  and  their  city  for  a  future  excurfion,  he  devotes  the  whole 
of  his  prefent  vifit  to  the  difplay  of  the  character  of  the  Theban 
hero. 

He  arrives  at  Athens,  and  contra(Sls  a  friendlhip  with  the 
nephew  of  Timagenes,  Philotas,  a  young  man  of  his  own  age, 
who  foon  ^er  becomes  his  conduaor.  Athens  throws  him 
into  a  kind  of  intoxication  ;  he  no  fooner  arrives  than  he  runs 
to  the  academy  to  obtain  a  fight  of  Plato ;  and  afterwards  flics 
to  the^lludy  of  Euphranor.  He  then  takes  a  curfory  view  of  the 
city  arid  or  the  inhabitants,  divided  into  citizens,  denizens,  and 

Haves, 
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flavcs.  He  gives  a  defcription  of  the  academy,  Plato  and  his 
difciples,  and  introduces  us  to  fome  of  the  celebrated  perfonages 
of  Athens.  He  goes  to  the  lyceum,  and  defcribcs  the  Gymnafia 
and  Paleftrae.  Anacharfis  having  been  reading  one  of  the  dif- 
courfes  of  Ifocrates,  with  which  he  is  delighted,  is  very  anxious 
to  fee  him,  and  applies  to  Apollodorus,  who  had  niarried  the 
neice  of  Timagenes,  and  in  whofe  town  they  W'ere  living,  to 
obtain*  for  him  that  fatisfadlion.  Apollodorus  being  acquainted 
with  the  philofopher,  propofes  to  vifit  him  on  their  return  from 
the  lyceum.  Proceeding  on  the  way  th:vt  leads  to  the  academy, 
they  overtake  a  venerable  old  man,  whom  his  friend  appeal 
glad  to* fee,  accofts  and  alks  him  whither  he  is  going,  ^he  old 
man  replies  in  a  fqueaking  voice  that  he  was  going  to  dine  with 
Plato;  The  curiofity  of  Anacharfis  is  roufed  to  know  who  this 
is,  w’hich  Apollodorus  takes  a  delight  in  deferring ;  but  as  they 
\valk  he  leads  the  old  man  to  lay  his  charafter  open,  and  give 
•  the  outlines  of  His  life.  When  they  part,  Anacharfis,  made  more 
eager  by  delay,  immediately  turns  to  his  friend,  and  finds  the 
ftranger  to  be  Ifocrates,  whom  they  were  to  have  vifited  on  their 
return  from  the  lyceum. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Athens  the  death  of  a  lady,  a  relatioa 
of  Apollodorus,  affords  an  opportunity  of  feeing  all  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  on  the  occafion,  and  the  cuftoms  obferved  at  funerals. 
Having  made  a  ihort  excurfion  to  Corinth,  where  hefaw  Xeno-^ 
phon,  and  contra6led  an  intimacy  with  Timoleon,  on  his  return 
to  Athens  he  finds  the  Athenians  levying'troops,  and  preparing^ 
to  join  the  Lacedemonians, -to  oppofe  the  Thebans  and  their  al¬ 
lies  :  here  we  have  a  minute  review  of  military  affairs.  At  the 
reprefentation  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  we  are  introduced 
into  the  Athenian  theatre.  A  very  circumftantial  defcription  U 
given  of  the  city  of  Athens ;  and  after  the  Theban  war  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  battle  of  Martinea,  or  rather  by  the  death  of  $)pa- 
minondas,  Anacharfis  enters  into  a  minute  inveffigation  of  the 
Athenian  government,  the  fenate,  magiffrates,  courts  of  juftice, 
the  areopagus,  criminal  proceedings,  Crimes  and '  puni(hmeatsi, 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  people,  their  priefts,  religion, 
and  the  crimes  againft  religion.  The  following  paflage  would 
ferve  nearly  as  well  for  Paris  or  London  as  for  Athens :  ‘  Whea 
‘  I  arrived  1  took  notice  of  the  bills  liuck  up  at  the  doors; 

‘  this  houfe  to  be  fold  j  this  houfe  to  be  let ;  this  is  the  houfe  of  Jucb 
perfon.  In  the  principal  ftreets  one  is  continually  juftled, 
‘  crowded,  or  run  over  by  a  multitude  of  people,  men  on  horfe- 
‘  back,  carmen,  porters,  bellmen,  beggars,  workmen,  and 
^.others  of  the  populace.  One  day  that  1  was  with  Diogenes 
^  looking  at  fome  little  dogs  that  bad  been  trained  to  play  tricks, 
^  one  of  thefe  workmen,  carrying  a  thick  beam  upon  his  Ihoulder, 

‘  gave 
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‘  pive  him  a  violent  blow  with  it,  and  cried  out,  Have  a  care. 
^  Have  a  care!  faid  Diogenes,  what  !  do  you  mean  to  ftrike  me 
^  again  ?  Whoever  goes  out  in  the  night  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
^  and  robbed,  notwithftanding  the  vigilance  of  the  watchmea 
^  who  are  taking  their  rounds.* 

The  next  excurfion  is  to  Phocis,  where  he  is  prefent  at  the 
Pythian  games,  vifits  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  and 
confults  the  oracle.  After  an  elegant  and  minute  account  of 
thefe,  he  returns  to  Athens,  where  he  hears  of  the  death  of 
Aiteiilaus;  and  in  a  ftiort  time  Philip  accedes  to  the  throne  of 
A/facedonia.  The  remainder  of  this  volume  gives  an  account  of 
the  feftivals  of  the  Atlienians,  of  their  houfes,  and  of  their 
meals.  Dinias,  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  voluptuous  of  the 
citizens,  conducts  him  through  his  houfe;  they  enter  a  large 
apartment,  where  Lyliftrata  his  wife  was  embroidering  a  gown, 
but  whofe  atteoJNCTn  was  more  engaged  by  a  pair  of  Sicilian 
doves,  and  a  little  Maltefe  dog  that  was  playing  round  her.  ‘  At 

*  that  moment,*  fays  our  traveller,  ^  we  heard  a  voice  inquire  if 

*  Lyfiftrata  was  at  home,  and.  a  flave  inftantly  announced  Eu- 

*  charis.  This  was  one  of  Lyfiftrata*s  friends ;  flie  ran  to  meet 

*  her,  embraced  her  warmly,  fat  down  by  her,  and  never  ceafed 
^-praifing  her  perfon  and  her  drefs.  How  beautiful  you  are  to- 
*-day ;  how  exquifitely  drelTed  !  This  fluff  is  cliarming ;  it  be- 

*  becomes  you  wonderfully ;  what  does  it  cofl  ?* 

VeJume  III.  commences  with  the  Athenian  fyftem  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  minutely  handled.  The  birth  of  a  fon  in  the 
houfe  of  Apollodorus  fixes  the  attention  on  this  fubjeefl,  and  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  all  the  cuftoms  from  the  earlieft  ftage 
of  a  lady’s  pregnancy  to  the  admiflion  of  a  young  man  to  the 
full  rights  of  a  citizen.  The  education  of  their  girls  is  men¬ 
tioned  very  concifely. 

Anacharfis  obtains  a  long  and  learned  account  of  the  Grecian 
mufic  from  his  friend  Philotemus,  who  treats  it  under  two  j>oints 
of  view,  as  a  fcience,  and  in  refpeft  to  its  moral  influence.  A 
^tber  view  of  the  Athenian  manners  is  difplayed,  and  fome  of 
the  charafters  drawn,  chiefly  from  Theophraftus  and  Diogenes 
Laertius.  In  Euclid’s  library  we  have  a  view  of  the  literature 
of  the  Grecians,  of  the  Ionian,  Elian,  and  Pythagorean  fchools ; 
and  Callias,  the  high-prieft  of  Ceres,  in  a  difeourfe  developes 
the  opinions  of  the  philofophers  concerning  firfl  caufes.  Euclid 
himfelf  inftru(fts  us  in  their  aftronomy,  and  the  extent  of  their 
geographical  knowledge.  Soon  after  this  Ariflippus  arrives  at 
Athens,  and  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  charafter  and 
ckxSrines  of  that  philofopher.  After  a  fupper  at  the  academy, 
Plato  relates  his  journies  into  Sicily,  and  Ae  difputes  of  Dion 
the  Syraculan  with  his  brother-in-law  Dionylius  the  tyrajit,  of 
Svracufe. 


It 
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It  now  time  to  revifit  Thebes  ;  but  our  traveller  takes 
an  extenfive  round  in  Beotia  before  he  makes  his  flop  at  the  ca¬ 
pital  ;  he  allures  us  ‘  it  is  very  fafe  travelling  in  Greece;  that 
‘  there  are  inns  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  on  the  high 
‘  roads ;  but  that  the  landlords  impofe  fhamefully  upon  tra- 
‘  vellers.\’ At  X^nagra  we  hear  of  Corinna,  at  Arcra  of  Hefiod, 
and  particular  notice  is  taken  of  Pindar  at  Thebes#  At'He- 
licon  '  he  •  touches  on  the  origin  of  the  mufes,  ,and  at  .Le- 
badia  gives  an  account  of  the  temple  and  cave  of  Jupiter  Tro- 
phonius*  After  deferibing  Thebes,  and  the  manners  arid  cha- 
rader  of  the  Beotians,  he  pafles  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae 
into  Theffaliju  ^  Anthela,  the'firft  town  in  that  province,  is  fa^ 
mous  for  the  meeting  of  the  Amphi<ftyons.in  the^  autumn  the’ 
aflemblies  are  held  at  Delphos  jn  the  fpring.  Anacharfis,  with 
delightful  attention,  goes- through  the  vale  of  Tempe  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  he  quits  Theflaly  is  prefent  at  a  bull-fight  at.L^riffa,  whofe 
inhabitants  are  uncommonly  adrpit  in  this  qxercife.;  ^  In  the 
‘^neighbourhood  of  the  town,’  fays  he,  ‘  fevf?ral  bulls  were  let 
‘  loofe  to  be  purfued  by  an  equal  number  of  horfemen,  who  lanced 
them  with  a 'kind  of  dart.  ‘Each  horfeman  fingles  out  a  bull, 

‘  keeps  up  w  ith  him,  attacks  and  avoids  him  by  turns,- till,  havr 
‘  ing  exhaufted  the  ftrength  of  the  animal,  he  fefzes  him  by.  the 
horns ';and,  throws  him  upon  the  ground,  without-difmounting 
‘  himfelf.  Sometimes  he  fprings  upon  the  back  of  the  animal, 
foaming,  jwith’ rage,  and  in.fpite'of  the  violent  joltings  he  re- 
‘  ceiyes,- Ring's ‘himTdown  before  a  vaft  crowd  of  fpe^Iators 
‘  fliouting  at; his  triumph.’  ^  ’  i*  !  '  .  .. 

Over  mount  Pindus  Anacharfis  paffes  Into  Eperus,  (where  he 
fees. the  rivcrs.Acheron  and  Cqcytus,- near  Avernus.  ,  Dodona 
with  its  pr^fccle,.^a<ud  the  Leucadian  promontory,  form  interefting 
feenes  in  this  province,  whence  he  pafles  into  Acar/iania  and 
Etolia.  -1  \  .  »  •  •  .  _  ’  ; 

Having  vifited  the  northern  provinces,  our  traveller  fpends 
the  winterin  Atheus,  and  fets  out  in*  the  fpring  for  Pelopoftefus. 
At  Megara  takes  particularnotice  of  tfie  celebrated  fchool  of 
philofophy., founded  by  Euclid ;  who.  having -jadmitted,  *  rather  , 
unwillingly,  the  fyllogiftical '  rules  in' argument,  that  had  been 
lately  invented,,  his  fucceflbr  carried  them  to  a  ridiculous  pitch ; 
and  we  are  prefented  with  a  pleafant  battle  of  fyllogifms. 

A  fine  account  is  given  of.  the  flourifliipg  ftate  of  . Corinth, 
then  the  emporium  of  Europe  and  Afia  ;jand  the  following  ex^ 
tra»^  is  a.curiousinftance  of  the  degree  of  luxury  and  voluptu- 
pufnefs  Ht  which  this  city,  was  arrived :  ‘  The'womei):.of  Corinth 
are  diftingiiiflied  for  their  beauty,  the  men  for  their  love  of 
^  wealth  and  pleafure.'  They  ruiit  their  conftitutions-  by  cx- 
*  cefles  in.eating-and'drinking;  and-love  among  them  is  depraved 

•  to 
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^  to  unbridled  fenfijality.  Far  frdni  bluftiing  af '  this,  they  cn- 

*  deavour  to  juftify  it,'  by  an  inftitiition  which  feems  to  impofe 

*  it  on  them  as  a, duty.  Venus  is  their  principal  divinity;  to 

*  her  they  have  confecrated  courtezans  whofe  office  it  is  to  fo- 

*  licit  her  p'roteftion  :  in  great  calamities,  in  times  of  immi- 

*  nent  danger,  they  afflft  at  the  facrificcs,  and  march  in  procelfion 

*  with  the  reft  of  the  citizens^  finging  folcmn  hymns.  *  On  the 

*  approach  of  Xerxes,*  they  were  entreated  to  employ  their 

*  powct;  dnd  I  ftw  a  painting  in  which  they  w^ere  reprefented 
^  fupplicating  the  goddefs.  Some  verfes  of  Simonides,  that  were 

at  the  bottom  of  the  pifture,  aferibed  to  them  the  glory  of 

*  . having  faved  the  Grecians.  So  fine  a  triumph*  increafed  the 

*  number  of  the  facred  dames  of  this  kind.  At  prelint,  all  who 
^  defire  to  fecure  fuccefs  in  their  undertaking,  promife  to  make 

*  art  offering  to  Venus  of  a  certain  number  of  courtezans,  whom 
^  they  obtain  from  differerit  places.  They  reckon  above  a  thbu- 

*  fend  in  tbii  city.  They  allure  the  foreign  merchants,  and  in 

*  a*  few  days  ruin  a  whole  cre^;  whence  the  proverb,  lim  cuivis 

*  hdmtHi  cbntingdl  adire  Corinthtan* . 

This  volume  concludes  with  a  journey  through  the’Elean  ter¬ 
ritory,  'and  a  moff  engaging  account  of  the  Olympic  games. 

Vol.  IV.  Before  AriacHatfis  leaves  the  country  of  theEliaris 
he  vkits  Xenophon  at  Scillohte,  and  hunts  ynth  his  fon  Dio¬ 
dorus  the  hare, -ftag,  arid  wild  boar;  arid  they  alfo  amufe 
thcmfelves*  with  the  fport  of  decoying  quails  arid  partridges.  A 
dilute  betWeen  Ariacharfis  arid  DiOdorus  upon  the  tyranny  of  the 
paffions,  in  which  the  latter  maintained  that ‘love* itfelf  had  not 
the  power  of  enflaving  us  againft  our  will,  being  referred  to  the 
decifiOh  of  Xenophoii,  introduces  the  ftory  Of  I^anthca  and  Abi- 
adates^  ih  vvffiich  AraTpes,-  finding  ih  himfelf  two-  foUls,  one  in¬ 
clined  to' evil  the  other  t6:g‘ood,  gains  a  decided  victory  for  the 
latter  over  the  excefs  of  love  infpired  by  the  former  for  the  perfon 
of  Panrtjfe.*  »  ' 

After  defcribirig  Meflenia,  he  gives  the  hiftdry  of  their  wars 
wi(h  the  Spar^ans,  in  the  form  of  elegies :  this  is  in  order  to 
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prefents  us  with  a  (hort  hiftory  of  the  life  of  their  great  legiilatpr. 
Very  different,  indeed,  are  the  defcriptions  df  Sparta  from  thofe 
of  Athens ;  for  example :  ^  The  houfcs  are  frnall,  and  built 
<  without  art ;  the  faw  is  the  only  inftrument  made  ufe  of  for  the 
«  doors,  and  a  hatchet  for  the  lizards;  trunks  of  trees,  With  the 
‘bark  fcarccly  peeled  off,  fefve  for  beams.  .The  furniture, 
t  though  neater,  partakes  of  the  fame  fimplicity ;  it  is  hever 
‘  crowded.  The  Spartans  have  every  diing  thev  Want  it  h^, , 

‘  becaufe  they  make  it  a  rule  to  put  every  thing  in  its  place; 

‘  Thofe  little  attentions  preferve  among  them  the  love  of  order 
‘  and  of  difeipline."  ^Leaving  Lacohia,  Anachaffis  makes  the 
tour  of  Arcadia  and  of  Argolis,  and  returns  by  Corinth  to  Adieris, 
where  he  continues  his  refearches. 

Plato’s  republic  draws  his  attention;  and  is  dilbulKd :  he  then 
enters  upon  the  commerce,  the  bix^  ahd  fiti'aiitesi'of  thd  A^e- 
hians;  and  the  volume  concludes  with  a  renewal  of  his  attend* 
aiice  at  Euclid’s  library,  where  he  heaVs  difTeftatidhs  on  logic 

and  rhetoric.  .  ^  . 

Vol.  V.  Anacharfis  now  makes  the  toiir  of  Attica  ;  he  gives 
ah  account  of  agriculture  atid  rural  affairs,  and  alfo  of  the  mines 
of  Sunium.  Plato  being  in  the  lieighbourhood  acebmpahies 
the  traveller  to  the  promontory,  where  there  iS  i  fuperb*  tern  pic 
dedicated  to  Minerva.  While  th6y  were  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  they  are  overrikeh  by  a  dr^dful  ffdfari,'  which  drives 
them  into  the  porch  of  the  temple  for  (belter.  There  fbme 
tIOrts  on  the  operations  df  Nature  puzzle  the  cdthpany,  aridPIatoi 
being  applied  tb^  affords  ah  oppprtunity  of  introducing  His  dif^ 
courfe  upon  the'  forniation  of  the  wotld.  .  -  ’ 

I'he  expedition  of  Dion  into  Sicily,  ahd  the  cohimericement 
of*  the  facred  war,*  furhilh  a  lohg  clupter.  Ani^dhkrfis  fets  out 
to  vifit  Egypt  arid  Perfia ;  and  the  affairs  of  Greece,  during  his 
abfence,  are  related  in  very  interefting  letters  from,  fdme  of  His 
friends  at  Athens.  The  contents  of  thefe  letters  are  chiefly  con** 
cerning  the  enterprifes  of  Philip,  and  the  progrefs  of  His  en¬ 
croachments  ;  accompanied  with  the  coriduft  of  the  AtHefiian 
orators,  paftichlarly  Demofthenes  aodEfehInes:  intone  of  the 
letters  we  have  an  account  of  the  fudderi  death  of  Platp.  On 
his  return  from  Perfia,  hearing  that  Ariftotle  was'  fettled  in 
Mytilene,  he.vifits  him;  and  we  are  treated  with  difepurfes  on 
the  nature  of  governments.  We  have  next  the  extraordinary 
pifture  of  DionyfiUs  at  Corinth,  arid  art  account  of  the  cwloits  of 
Timoleon.  At  Athens  Anacharfis  again  purfues  Kis  Ittidies  in 
Euclid V  library,  .wh^ere  he  now  enters  upon  phyfics,"^  iiatur^ 
hiftory,  arid  the  notions  concerning  geriii,  or  the  fpiritu^  world  ; 
an  account  bf  which  is  given  by  a  Pythagorean  nam6d  Sele- 
ficles,  whofe  fouf,  difengaged  frbiA  his  bbdy,  hid  iri^e  excuffioris 

among 
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among  thofe  fuperlor  beings.  He  alfo  goes  through  a  courfe  of 
the  hiftorians  with  Euclid.  The  life  of  oocr^tes,  and  an  account 
of  the  Eleufinian  feftivals  and  myfteries,  clofe  the  fifth  volume. 

Having  concluded  his  inquiries  concerning  the  drama,  our 
plulofopher  prefents  us,  in  Vol.  VL  with  his  compilations  on- 
this  fubjed^,  and  we  have,  the  hiftory  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  fa- 
tire,  together  with  the  lives  of  fome  of  the  principal  dramatic 
poets ;  an  account  of  the  reprefentation  and  manner  of  bringing 
plays  on  the  ftage ;  the  a^ors,  drefles,  mafks,  fcencry,  con- 
tradfors ;  and  the  eftablifhed  price  of  admittance.  We  have  alfo 
a  long  diflertation,  chiefly  from  Ariftotle’s  Poetics,  on  the  na- 
ture  and  end  of  tragedv.  After  this  Anacharfis,  in  company 
with  fome  of  his  friends,  vifits  the  coafts  of  Afia  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  iflands.  At  Cos  we  have  an  admirable  ,account  of  Hip. 
pocrates  \  and  at  Samos  a  fhort  hiftory  of  Poly  crates.  I'he 
inftitutes  of  - Pythagoras  are  difeufled  in  a  converfation  between 
Anacharfis  and  a  Samian.  The  excurfion  to  Delos,  its  feftivi- 
fies,  the  ceremonies  on  the  marriage  of  Theagenes  and  Ifmena, 
with  the  account  of  the  Cyclades,  are  very  interefting.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extradl  is  the  romantic  view  from  mount  Cynthus  in  the 
ifland  of  Delos :  ‘  At  length  the  day,  fo  impatiently  cxpedled,  ar- 

*  rived. ‘Aurora  lightly  tinging  the  horizon,  marked  the  fun’s  ap- 

*  proach  as  we  came  to  the  foot /of  Cynthus.  T^^is  mountam  is 

*  butlaf  a  moderate  height ;  it  is  a  mafs  of  granite,  fparkling  with 
^  a  variety  of  colours,  and  particularly  the  dufky  ftiining  particles 

*  of  talk."‘  Erom  the  top  of  the.  hill  are  feen  a  furpriling  nura- 
‘  ber  of ‘iflands,  of  varioii^s.  magnitude.  They  are  fcattered  in 

*  the  bblbm"  of  the  waters/ with  the  fame  elegant  diverfity  that 

*  the  ftars  appear  in  the  firmament.  The  eye‘ wanders  eagerly 

*  over  them,  and  endeavours  to  recover  them  ..as  they  efcape  its 
^  view.  One  while  it  ftrays  with  pleafure  through  the  windings 
^  of  the  channels  that  feparate  them,  then,  flowly  .  meafures  the 

*  lakes  andMiquid  plains  formed  within  their  bounds  ;  for  this  is 
^  not  one  of  thofe  unlimited  feas  where  the  imagination  is  no  lefs 

*  overwhelmed  than  furprifed  at  the  grandeur  of  the  feene; 

*  where*^  the  ftrained  mind,  looking  round  for  a  place  of  reft, 

*  finds  every  where  a  vaft  defert  that  opprelTes,  ah  immenfe  ex- 

*  tent  ’  that  confounds  her.  .  Here  the  waves  are  become  tlie 

*  habitation  of  mortals.  It  is  a  city  fcattered  on  the  furface  of 

*  the  fca;  it  is  the  pidure  of  Egypt  when  the  Nile,  fpreading 

*  itfelf  over  the  country,  appears  to  bear  upon  its  waters  the 

*  hills  that  ferve  as  a  retreat  to  the  inhabitants.’  At  the  coii- 
clufion  of  this  volume  is  a  diflertation  on  happinefs. 

In  the  firft'part  of  Vol.  VIL  is  a  continuation  of  Grecian  li¬ 
terature,  their*  religion,  poetry,  and  ethics.  The  lofs  of  the 
battle  of  Cheronea  is  the  lofs  of  liberty  to  Greece  \  the. battle  is 

related 
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related  very  briefly,  a  defcription  is  given  of  Alexander,  and 
Anacharfis  finifhes  his  travels,  and  returns  to  his  own  country : 
‘  I  returned  to  Scythia,  diverted  of  ^the  prejudices'  that  made  a 
‘  refidence  in  it  hateful  to  me.  Received  as  a  citizen  by  a  na- 
‘  tion  eftablifhed  on  the  banks  of  the  Boryfthenes,  I  farm  a 
‘  fmall  eftate  that  formerly  belonged  to  my  anceftor  the  wife 
‘  Anacharfis.  I  here  enjoy  the  calm  of  folitude  ;  I  would  add, 

‘  all  the  delights  of  friendfliip,  if  the  heart  could  repair  Ils 
‘  Ioffes.  In  my  youth  I  fought  for  happinefs  among  enlightened 
*  nations ;  in  a  more  advanced  age  I  have  found  peace  among  a 
‘  people  who  know  nothing  beyond  the  fimple  bounties  of 
‘  nature.* 

In  this  manner  the  narrative  concludes ;  but,  to  render  the 
hiftory  as  complete  and  ufeful  as  poflible,  ample  aird  valuable 
tables  are  fubjoined.  ift.  A  chronology  of  the  principal  eras  in 
the  Grecian  hiftory,  from  the  earlieft  times  to  the  reign  of  Alex¬ 
ander;  id.  A  chronological,  and  alfo  an  alphabetical  lift  of  the 
names  of  thofe  who  had  diftinguiftied  themfelves  in  learning  and 
the  arts,  from  the  periods  near  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  reign 
of  Alexander ;  there  are  nine  tables  employed  on  the  meafures. 
Weights,  and  money,  of  the  Grecians,  which  are  reduced  as  ex- 
artly  as  poflible  to  the  French  ftandard  :  an  index  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  quoted ;  and  a  copious  general  index.  References  to 
authorities  are  thrown  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  the  notes  at 
the  end  of  each  volume.  The  travels  are  accompanied  by  a  thin 
quarto  volume  of  maps,  plans,  and  elevations,  ufeful  to  the  hif¬ 
tory,  and  well  executed. 

This  is  the  anal vfis_of  M.  Barthelenly’s  work ;  a  perform¬ 
ance  at  once  an  honour  to  the  author  and  his  country,  and  is 
one  of  the  few  books  that  will  go  down  to  pofterity,  and  afford 
pleafure  and  inftruftion  to  fucceeding  generations.  The  learned 
reader  will  be  delighted  to  hear  his  old  friends  converfe  fami¬ 
liarly,  and  to  pay  them  friendly  vifits  at  their  own  houfes  ;  while 
the  young  fcholar,  enticed  into  the  paths  of  ftudy,  will  emu¬ 
late  Anacharfis,  grow  fonder  of  wifdom,  nor  reft  fatisfied  till  he 
can  converfe  with  Plato  and  Xenophon  in  their  own  language. 
The  charming  poem  of  Telemachus  is  a  fiftion  adorning  rhoral 
and  political  truths ;  Anacharfis  contains. very  little  fidlion,  only 
enough  to  give  a£Iion  to  the  fubje£I ;  to  moral  and  political  in- 
ftruction  it  adds  hiftorical  fails,  and  all  the  real  learning  of  the 
Grecians.  It  is  not  fo  much  a  fucceflion  of  military  achieve¬ 
ments  as  the  progrefs  of  literature  and  knowledge  ;  the  camp 
yields  to  the  library.  Great  as  was  Epaminondas,  a  few  pages 
detail  his  heroifm  and  his  magnanimity ;  volumes  fuflice  not  for 
Euclid. 
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Ill  fo  arduous  aa  undertaking  it  would  be  no  way  furprifn^ 
or  unpardonable  that  errors  and  blemiflies  (hould  have  crept  into 
it ;  but  thefe  are  lb  few  and  lb  trifling,  that,  like  fpots  in  the  fun^ 
they  arc  loll  in  the  general  refulgence.  Why  fhould  we  cenfure 
the  agreeable  and  learned  author  for  the  decided  partiality  he  be¬ 
llows  on  the  Spartans  in  preference  to  the  Athenians  ?  'I'his  is 
a  matter  of  talle  which  non  eji  difputandum.  He  who  prefers 
the  I'ufcan  order  of  architedlure  to  the  Corinthian  loves  folidity 
better  than  ornament.;  the  llrong  unadorned  virtue  of  the  Lace- 
ciemonians  had  found  its  way  into  the  bofom  of  M.  Bartheleiny, 
and  has  kept  its  place  againft  all  the  talents  and  focial  qualities  of 
Athens,  tending  to  eft'eminacy  and  corruption.  His  fondnefs 
for  Lycurgus  leads  him  to  (hew  that  the  hunting  of  the  Helots 
was  an  ^bufe,  and  did  not  fpring  from  that  legiflator  ;  and  that 
the  Cryptia  was  originally  but  an  exercife  of  the  mod  hardy  na¬ 
ture.  Though  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  juftify  the  cruelties 
imputed  to  the  Spartans,  he  fufpecls  the  account  of  them  to  be 
highly  exaggerated. 

The  beauties  of  this  work  have  prolonged  our  attention  to  it; 
but  in  concludiirg  we  mull  not  omit  to  notice  that  the  language 
is  in  general  eafy  and  familiar,  often  elevated  j  and  that  gaiety 
hath  fmoothed  the  ruggednefs  of  learning. 
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AaT.  iS.'  jtlfred\  an  Hiftorical  Tragedy  :  to  nvhich  is  added  aCoU 
U3ion  of  Mi/cellaneous  Poems ^  by  the  fame  Author.  8vo.  4s.  fewed. 
Rolunfons.^  London,  1789. 

This  author  mull  be  ranked  in  that  very  numerous  catalogue  of 
modern  poets  who  have  failed  in  attempting  tragedy.  From 
his  Mifcellaneoas  Poems  he  deferves,  however,  a  more  favourable 
fentcnce.  The  following  verfes  will  be  thought  not  dcllitute  oi 
merit. 

•The  Tear  of  Sympathy. 

•  To  Maria  [oa  reading  to  her  Sterne’s  beautiful  Story  of 

'  that  Name.] 

•  As  Sterne’s  pathetic  tale  you  hear. 

Why  rudely  check  the  riling  figh  ? 

Why  feck  to  hide  the  pitying  tear. 

Whole  luArc  aids  the  brilliaat  eve  I 

Tears 
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Tears  which  lament  another's  woe. 

Unveil  the  goodnefs  of  the  heart ; 

Uncheck’d,  unhided,  thcfe  ihould  flow— 

They  pleafe  beyond  the  pow’r  of  art. 

Does  not  yon  crimfon -tinted  rofc, 

Whofe  opening  blufh  delights  the  view. 

More  fplendid  colouring  difclofe 

When  brightly  gemm’d  with  morning  dew  ? 

So  (hall  Maria’s  beauteous  face, 

Dreft  In  more  plealing  charms  appear. 

When  aided  by  the  maichlcfs  grace 
Of  Pity’s  fympathifing  tear.’ 

The  reft  of  thefe  poems  may  be  read  with  plcafure; 

Art.  19.  -^he  Botanic  Gar  den  y  Part  //•  containing  the  Loves  of  the 
Plant t ;  a  Poem.  With  Philofophical  Notes,  Volume  the  Second,  Second 
Edition,  4to.  12s.  boards.  Johnfon.  London,  1790. 

It  is  with  much  pleafure  we  announce  to  our  readers  a  fecond  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  elegant  performance.  The  author  has  made  a  few 
additions,  which  have  the  fame  fpirit  as  the  original  work,  and 
a  few  alterations,  which  we  confider  as  improvements. 

In  the  fecond  interlude  he  has  done  us  the  honour  to  adopt  our 
opinion  of  the  fource  of  plcafure  arifing  from  fccnical  diftrefTes  ;  and 
though  he  has  incorporated  it  with  his  own,  he  has  not  failed  to  give 
us  the  credit  of  it.  We  with  he  had  availed  himfelf  of  our  oihet  hint, 
and  pr(xluced  a  little  more  variety  in  his  third  canto,  which,  not- 
withftanding  a  fmali  alteration,  ftill  abounds  too  much  with  horror, 
not  fufficiently  relieved  by  tcridcFhefs,  or  any  other  paflion.  But  the 
plea  prefixed  in  the  advertifement  is  a  fufficieni  excufe  for  this  and 
every  other  deficiency  that  may  be  found  in  fo  truly  poetical  a  per¬ 
formance. 

We  ftill  wait  with  no  fmali  impatience  for  the  firft  part,  or.  Eco¬ 
nomy  of  Vegetation. 

For  our  review  of  the  firft  edition  of  this  poem,  fee  Vol.  XIV.  p.  i  .• 

Art.  20.  Matilda  i  an  original  Poem^  in  Sevtn  Cantos,  Infcrihed  to 
the  Hon,  George  Fulk  Lyttelton,  By  Mr,£^,  4to.  2S.  6d.  Stalker. 
London,  1789. 

In  this  ^  originaP  poem  we  have  the  (Ad  (lory  of  a  frail  maiden 
and  a  falfe  fwain,  told  without  novelty  or  originality.  The  author 
might  have  difpatched  Matilda  and  her  father  much  more  handfomely 
in  one  canto  than  he  has  done  in  feven,  at  leaft  alnioft  any  other 
perfon  could  have  done  it.  But,  inftead  of  giving  them  the  couf 
If  grace  in  proper  time,  he  compels  them  to  languith  on  the  wheel, 
and  tires  by  the  length  and  aukwardnefs  of  the  execution, 

A  few  good  lines  like  the  following  arc  to  be  met  with ;  but  *  esp- 
'  parent  rari  Hants s  in  gurgite  vajlod 

‘  Thus  (bme  huge  rock,  amidft  the  roaring  waves 
The  howling  ic^npcft,  and  the  whirlwind  braves. 

On  its  fubitaniial  bafe  unmov’d  relies. 

Securely  flaods,  no:  dreads  the  angry 
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How  far  Mr.  P*eft  might  have  been  indebted  to  Dryden^s  Virgil  for 
the  hint,  we  will  not  determine ;  we*  here  produce  the  lines  we  allude 
to,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himfelf : 

• - *  A  rock  that  braves 

I'he  raging  tcmpefts  and  the  rifing  waves ! 

Propp’d  on  himfelf  he  (lands. 

If  dull,  common-place  declamation,  without  incident,  can  pleafe, 
then  Matilda  will  be  bought  and  read ;  and  the  author  did  well 
fecuring  his  property  by  entering, the  publication  in  Stationers-Hall; 
but,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  we  rather  fufpeft  that  the  precaution  was 
unncccffary. 

Art.  21.  ^'r it  ten  on  the  Author^  s  renjifiting  the  Place  of  his  for* 

mer  Ref  denes.  4to.  is.  Law.  London,  1788. 

On  rev i filing  his  former  abode,  the  remembrance  of  paft  pleafures, 
of  a  wife  and  children  that  are  now  no  more,  excited  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  the  t?ain  of  melancholy  ideas  which  are  expreffed 
the  elegy  before  us*  It  is  the  efFufion  of  a  feeling  heart,  though 
not  the  production  of  fuperior  genius.  The  following  fliort  fpccimcn 
will  fufficicntly  charaCterife  it: 

‘  How  oft  with  tranfport  was  my  bofom  fir’d. 

When  near  this  happy  feat  of  peace  1  drew; 

W  hen  of  the  faithlefs  forms  of  friendfliip  tir’d, 

Th’  abode  of  folld  pleafures  met  my  view. 

How  was  I  pleas’d  to  fee  the  fmoke  afeend 
In  many  a  rolling  volume,  light  and  blue ; 

How  pleas’d  to  fee  yon  grove’s  thick  branches  bend, 

And  hide  my  manfion  from  the  public  view. 

When  the  lall  fireaks  of  flow  receding  light 
Above  the  dufky  hills  were  faintly  Teen, 

When  the  pale  glow-worm  (hone  ferenely  bright. 

And  gradual  darknefs  veil’d  the  rural  feene. 

When  Nature's  fofmefs  harmonis’d  my  mind, 

’  How  was  I  charm’d  my  plealing  home  to  feek ; 

How  charm’d  congratulating  love  to  find. 

With  fweetnefs  unafFeded,  foft,  and  meek. 

How  pleas’d,  amidft  the  dark  tempefluous  night. 

When  in  the  howling  llorm  returning  late. 

To  fee  my  windows  Ihed  the  taper's  light. 

And  hear  the  watch  dog  barking  at  the  gate. 

Pleas'd  to  anticipate  with  fond  defire 

(Whilll  all  around  was  dreary,  cold,  and  wild) 

N  The  circling  pleafures  of  the  cv’ning  fire. 

Where  friendfliip  met,  and  love  connubial  fmil'd.’ 

Here  the  imagery  is  well  feleCled,  and  the  fimplicity  of  elegy  is  not 
dellroyed  by  the  gaudy  and  unfuitable  ornaments  with  which  flic  is  bu: 
too  often  decked  by  modern  rhymers. 
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Art.  22.  Poems,  by  thcRiv.Jo/epb  Sterling,  izmo.  3s.  Robinfons. 

London,  1789. 

We  noticed  the  Dublin  edition  of  thefe  poems  in  our  Review  for 
OAober  1787,  and  now  can  only  mention  it  as  a  republication;  for 
the  author,  though  he  feems  to  fay  that  fome  addit  onal  poems  ap¬ 
pear,  has  not  pointed  them  out  to  the  reader,  and  we  have  not  the 
Dublin  copy  at  hand.  The  preface,  however,  is  new  ;  and,  as  it  is 
addrefled  to  us,  perhaps  this  irritable  bard  would  take  it  araifs  fliould 
we  pafs  it  over  in  filence.  We  had  faid  that  he  bellowed  *  extras 
tvagant  praife  on  Ariollo,  when  he  called  him  firfl  of  poets.*  He 
maintaijis  that  there  is  no  extrdvagance  in  the  cafe,  and  that  he  has 
all  the  readers  of  that  divine  poet  on  his  fide.  Should  he  die  in  this 
opinion  we  cannot  help  it ;  we  have  generally  found  the  converfion 
of  authors  a  very  hopelefs  undertaking.  He  is  angry  that  we  call 
fome  of  the  rhymes  we  found  fault  with  *  Hibernian^  ind  fays  it  is 
‘  a  national  reliedion.*  Here  the  ire  of  Mr.  Stirling  has  prevented 
him  from  attending  to  matter  of  fad.  We  faid  very  modeftly,  wc 
thought,  and  vve  are  fure  very  truly,  that  *  the  Irilh  pronunciation 
of  the  words  receive  and  Jiream  (refave,  ftrame)  injures  the  effed  of 
the  following  defeription  ;*  nor  will  our  opinion,  we  imagine,  be  con» 
troverted ;  but  we  did  not  give  them  the  appellation  oi  Hibe  ntan, 
Mr.  Sterling  admits  they  are  bad  rhymes,  nay  more,  has  corrected 
them  in  the  prefect  edition ;  and  yet  this  ungrateful  bard  abufes  us 
for  the  good  advice  which  he  has  followed!  Inilead  of  coneding 
that  folitary  example,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  him  to 
have  kept  our  remark  in  view  throughout  the  whole  revifal  of  his 
poems,  we  fhould  not  then  have  met  with  the  fame  fpecies  of  fault 
fo  frequently  in  this  correded  edition.  The  following  inftances  of 
what  our  author  calls  ^  voeak  rhymes,'  which  he  falfely  alledges  we 
denominated  *  Hibernian^'  and  which  we  only  venture  to  fay  are 
owing  to  the  Irilh  pronunciation,  are  all  to  be  found  in  p.  ij  and 
16,  *  care,  appear,  lhare,  fevere,  ceafe,  face,  fway,  fea.*  Were  wc 
to  enumerate  every  rhyme  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  tha  work,  the 
lift  would  be  a  long  one  indeed  ;  but  as  the  talk  is  dlfagreeable,  and 
the  author^has  been  ungrateful  for  what  we  have  already  done  in  this 
way,  we  fhall  leave  them  for  his  own  difeovery.  We  llill  maintain 
that  to  ^  vuail  in  J'peechle/s  vjocis  what  is  called  a  bull;*  and  wc  now 
I  farther  fay  that  it  is  not  the  bull  of  Mofehus,  who  only  tells  us  that 
I  Echo  lamented  among  the  rocks,  becaufe  flis  could  no  more  imitate 
I  the  fongs  of  Bion.  If  the  author  will  reconfider  the  paffage,  he 
I  will  find  that  we  have  attended  to  the  original,  fully  as  much  as 
himfelf. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  make  fomething  like  a  defence  for  his 
*  deep  Aonian  r///;’  but,  after  all,  wifely  abandons  it,  and  fubftitutes 
^fountain  in  its  place.  The  exchange  meets  with  our  approbation, 
^ith  our  profound  obfervations  on  expletives,’  &c.  he  declares  he 
will  have  nothing  to  do,  he  leaves  us  in  ‘  full  and  undifputed  pof- 
feflion.*  Now,  had  we  been  to  give  him  friendly  advice  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  we  fhould  have  counfelled  him  to  keep  the  obfervations ,  as  he 
kas  done  our  othtr  remarks,  for  u/e,  and  to  part  with  the  expletives^ 
fcc., ;  but  on  fome  people  advice  is  thrown  away. 
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,  'Fhe  nerves  of  the  Reviewer  have  not  been  afFefled  by  any  part  of 
this  angry  preface,  except  by  the  laft  fentence ;  that  he  confeffes  has 
alarmed  him.  ‘  As  a  friend,’  fays  Mr.  S^ejling,  ^  I  would  advife 
him  never  to  go  to  Ireland  \  there  he  will  meet  with  no  mercy ;  there 

*  Bulls  roam  at  large,  and  butt  at  all  mankind.’ 

He  will,  however,  take  Mr.  Sterling’s  friendly  advice,  and  avoid,  if 
pol&ble,  thefc  butting  bulls,  of  whom,  he  fuppofes,  the  bulls  of 
]^lhan  w^ere  only  a  type.  Hs  cannot,  however,  avoid  remarking 
that  St.  Patrick  itopped  fhort  in  his  work  of  extirpation,  and  that 
he  undoubtedly  (hould  have  dellroyed  this  terrible  race  of  bulls  along 
with  the  other  noxious  animals  of  Ireland. 

Art.  23.  ^he  Contrafi\  oi\  A  comparative  Vievo  of  France  and  Eng^ 
land  at  the  prejent  Period.  A  Poem,  Addr-tjfed  to  the  Right  tion. 
IF.  Pitt.  4to.  2s.  Cadell.  London,  1790. 

This  pcem,  as  its  title  profeffes,  is  addrefTed  to  Mr,  Pitt;  but, led 
an  opportunity  (hould  be  loft  of  bringing  forward  the  virtues  of  ano- 
fher  illullrious  charadler,  we  have  a  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Dorfet, 
His  Grace  is  alfo  treated  with  an  apoftrophe  in  the  poem  itfclf : 

*  Here,  too,  while  civil  rage  and  tumult  ftorm’d. 

And  dark  fufpicion  ground le Is  terrors  form’d. 

For  pure,  recorded  worth,  let  Dorfet’s  name 
Wake  in  each  Bntiih  bread  a  grateful  flame  : 

’7' was  his  with  manly  confidence  to  Jiand* 

.We  thought  he  had  hft  Paris  on  the  occafion,  and  always  admired 
his  prudence  for  keeping  clear  of  a  quarrel  in  which  he  was  no  way 
interefted. 

The  following  defeription  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  reader  will  admit  has 
fomething  more  than  poetry  to  recoinpiend  it: 

*  Born  with  that  great  and  comprehenflve  mind. 

For  ftations  of  the  fligheft  truft  delign’d, 

Pow’rs  which  thro’  nature  call  their  piercing  vieWj 
Wifdom  to  frame,  and  firmnefs  to  purfuc ; 

With  plans  of  ampleft  range  a  fpirit  fraught,  ' 

The  fire  of  adlion  and  the  depth  of  thought. 

The  patriot  ardour  and  unbiafs’d  zeal, 

7'hat  glow  unwearied  for  the  public  weal ; 

7'hc  native  honour  and  unfpoued  truth, 

Which  beam’d  fuch  luftre  on  thy  early  youth, 

W’ith  all  that  pure,  hereditary  fame, 

Tranfmitted  frpm  a  mighty  parent’s  name'; 

To  what  new  point  fiy  could  thy  views  afpire. 

What  fairer  promife  Britain’s  hopes  require? 

Thy  fovereign  faw  at  once,  with  guardian  eyes. 

The  means  to  m^ike  his  people’s  glory  rife ; 

^ivJidft  party  llruggle  and  feditious  rage. 

And  all  the  fchemes  Ambition’s  uain  engage  %  * 
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Thro’ the  furrounding  mifts  which  cloud  the  xhrone. 

Saw  with  what  native  light  thy  virtue  ihone^ 

And  with  decided,  patriotic  hand, 

Kais’d  thee  to  govern  and  to  blcfs  die  land/ 

Thefe  fpecimens  will  be  fufficient  to  (hew  the  general  .flylc  and  exe-  \ 
cutioh  of  this  little  poem,  which  is  not  without  a  conitderable  (hare 
of  merit,  though  in  many  parts  unequal. 

Art,  24.  ^4X  Days  ^our  in  Normandy*  Svo.  2S.  Egerton* 

London,  1790. 

This  little  wwk  is  entertaining,  and  contains  fomc  informaiioo. 
The  defeription  of  the  infurredions  at  Caen  and  Cherbourg  carry 
with  them  ah  air  of  accuracy  and  truth,  which  may  make  them  ufeful 
documents  for  the  future  hiltorians  of  the  revolution  then  becoming 
general. 

Art.  25.  Gynomachia^  or,  A  Conuft  het^ween  Old  Ladies  in  the 
Service  of  a  celebrated  Orator*  4to.  2s.  6d.  Walter.  Lon¬ 
don,  1790. 

The  two  old  ladies  are  the  moral  and  political  confciences  of  Mr, 
Burke.  Thefe  our  fatirical  bard  has  thought  proper  to  reprefent  in 
the  ad  of  juflifying  their  condud  before  Minos,  and  the  other  judges 
of  hell.  They  give  their  reafons  at  length  for  having  induced  their 
mafter  to  fpeak  and  aft  fo  inconfillently.  The  delign  of  the  writer 
is  to  perfuade  the  j  ubltc  that  the  political. connexions  of  Mr«  Burke 
have  been  unfriendly  to  his  original  moral  principles. 

The  poem  is  too  long,  nor  does  it  alone  for  this  fault  by  its  plea- 
fiintry,  or  any  other  fpecie€  of  merit. 

Art.  26,  T'be  Trial  hetiveen  the  Pheenix  AJfurunce  Company  and  Mr^ 
James  Brovon^  late  of  St.  PauPs  Church^Tard  :  containing  the  Evi^ 
dence  deli  vered  in  the  Court  of  Common -P leas at  the  Guildhall  in  the 
City  of  London,  Dec,  15,  i':’89.  Copied  from  the  Notes  of  Mr*  Girr- 
neyy  taken  in  the  Court*  8vo.  No  Price.  Publiihed  by  Order  of 
the  Phoenix  Fire-Office. 

The  bed  account  we  can  give  of  this  trial  Is  by  tranfcribing  the 
advertifement  prefixed  to  it: 

^  Several  of  the  public  prints  having  lately  inferted  falfe  and  in¬ 
flammatory  accounts  refpefting  the  cauie  between  the  Phoenix  Alfur- 
ance  Company  and  Mr.  James  Brown,  late  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
yard,  tending  to  calf  refleftions  on  the  office,  who  afted  under  the 
advice  of  eminent  counfel,  and  who  had  nothing  in  view  by  refuting 
Mr.  Brown’s  claim  but  a  dcfire  of  difcharging  their  duty  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. — The  following  is  a  correft  account  of  the  evidence  given  at 
Jhe  tri4l,  and  ^ken  by  Ml.  G  urney.’ 
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Art.  27.  The  Young  Lady  of  Fortune ;  ott  Her  Lo<ver  gained  hy  Stra* 
tavern, .  A  Novei  in  Tnjoo  Volumes >  By  a  Lady%  8vo.  3s.  Stalker. 
London,  1789. 

Whatever  may  be  the  contents  of  a  tnvo-hjolume  novel  we  at  leaft  ex- 
peft  two  neat  pocket  volumes,  printed  on  fine  paper,  price  5s.  The 
one  before  us  is  two  volumes  Hitched  in  one,  and  vilely  printed  on 
vile  paper.  Perhaps  this  was  all  that  could  be  afforded  for  three  lliil. 
lings;  and  we  will  venture  to  pronounce  it  as  much  as  the. work 
delcrves. 

Art.  28.  Tyranny  annihilated ;  cr.  The  Triumph  of  Freedom  overDe- 
fpctifm  ;  containing  a  particular  Account  of  the  Rife ^  Progrefs'y  and  va¬ 
rious  Incidents  <which  produced  the  late  grand  and  memorable  Revclu^ 
thn  in  the  Government  of  France.  IV ith  an  ample  and  jujl  Dejcrip- 
tion  of  that  horrid  State  Prifon  the  BaftiUy  -  8vo.  is.  AdUrd. 
London,  1789. 

This  pamphlet  differs  from  that  entitled  *  Deftruftion  of  the 
Baftile,*  by  affording  a  retrofpeft  of  the  incidents  which  led  to  that 
important  event.  It  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  a  proper  iniro- 
dudlion  to  the  memorable  catallrophe  which  enfued. 

Art.  29.  A  Syftem  of  Mechanics  ;  being  the  Subjiance  of  LeSiures  upon 
that  t ranch  of  Natural  Philojophy.  By  the  Rev,  T\  Parkinjony  M,  A, 
4to.  16s.  fewed.  Merrill,  Cambridge ;  Cadell,  London.  1785. 

This  dull  compilation  is  decorated  with  a  mathematical  form*  The 
author’s  ideas  are  generally  crude,  often  abfurd,  and  his  labours 
have  been  conducted  without  tafle  or  judgment.  *  The  magnitude  of 
the  ratio  of  equal  quantities  is,’  he  fays,  *  equal  to  nothing;  for  the 
cxillcnce  of  ratios  refults  from  the  inequality  of  the  quantities  com¬ 
pared.*  'Ihe  fame  unphilofophical  fpirit  pervades  the  whole  work. 
He  treats  the  properties  of  motion,  gravitation,  cohefion,  elaflicity, 
the  mechanical  powers,  the  centres  of  gravity,  ofcillation,  per- 
cuflion,  &c.  with  great  diffufion;  but  his  demonftrations  are  obfcure 
and  highly  inelegant. 

DIVINITY. 

Art.  30.  An  Apology  for  the  Liturgy  and  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
.  land ;  in  Anfwer  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  Hints y  iBc,  fubmitted  to  the  fe- 
rious  Attention  of  the  Clergy,  Nobility,  and  Gentry,  nevjly  aJJbciaieL 
By  a  Layman,  In  a  Letter  to  the  Author  from  a  Clergyman,  Lon¬ 
don,  1789. 

The  pamphlet,  to  which  this  is  an  anfwer,  has  been  greatly  ex¬ 
tolled  by  luch  as  are  llicklers  for  a  revifal  of  our  liturgy.  It  is  even 
aferibed,  and  with  fome  confidence,  to  a  nobleman  of  talents,  who 
had  once  the  honour  to  occupy  the  firft  department  in  the  flate,  The 
reply  likewife  difeovers  fome  marks  of  being  the  produftion  of  no 
common  writer.  After  giving  his  opinion  of  the  two'  metropolitans, 
which  is  equally  honourable  to  both,  the  author  fpeaks  of  his  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  prevents  all  imputation  of  flattery  from  the  hope  of 
reward  in  very  ferious  and  unequivocal  language.  This  from  a 
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clergyman  is  a  proof  that  his  (ituation  muil  at  leail  be  to  him  fatif- 
fadory.  But  be  the  writer  who  he  may,  our  religious  ellabliftiment 
is  indebted  to  his  abilities  and  his  indullry  for  one  of  the  bell  apolo¬ 
gies  for  her  clergy  and  liturgy  that  has  ever  been  penned.  He  is 
perfectly  mafter  of  the  argument,  and  aware  of  every  exception  that 
has  been  urged  to  leffen  or  invalidate  its  Influence.  His  details  and 
flatemcnts  are  enriched  with  an  abundance  of  the  beft  information  j 
the  writers  of  note  or  name  who  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  for  or 
againft  the  Church  of  England,  are  familiar  to  him.  And  notwith- 
ftandbg  his  avowed  and  ftrenuous  attachment  to  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  hierarchy,  in  repelling  the  cavils  of  the  ignorant  or  the 
credulous,  he  preferves  the  manners  and  writes  in  the  language  of  a 
gentleman.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  ihhJpology  will  be 
read  for  the  fpirit  it  breathes,  and  the  information  it  gives,  whe^i 
the  difpute  in  which  it  originated  is  forgotten. 

Art.  31.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Whitehall  Chapel ^  at  the  Confecration 
of  the  Right  Re^v.  John  Douglas y  D*D.  Lord  Bijhop  of  CarUjky  cm 
Sunday y  Nov.  1 8,  1787.  By  Brown  GrifdaUy  D.D.  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  his  Majefy,  Puhlifljed  by  Command  of  the  Lord  Arch^ 
liJhopofTork.  4to.  is.  Cadell.  London,  1788. 

The  duty  of  moderation,  particularly  in  religious  pallors.  Is  In  this 
fermonvery  elegantly  and  pathetically  infilled  on.  The  various  advan¬ 
tages  attending  it  are  forcibly  and  judicioufly  pointed  out,  and  the 
cllablilhed  Church  of  England  is  Ihewn  to  have  derived  its  principal 
ilrength  and  true  confequence  from  the  exercife  of  this  virtue,  even 
in  the  plenitude  of  her  power.  The  contrary  conduft  of  fome  diC- 
fentients  is  marked  om,  and  th£  warmell  advocates  for  reformation 
are  taught  that  the  way  to  procure  it  is  not  by  violent  declamation, 
but  by  that  moderation  which  may  induce  men  to  attend  to  them 
with  calmnels,  inllead  of  being  alarmed  at  the  boldnefs  and  novelty 
of.  their  propofitions.  Several  honourable  teftimonies  from  foreign 
writers  are  added,  to  (hew  the  high  elleem  in  which  the  Englilh 
church  is  delervedly  held  in  every  enlightened  part  of  the  globe. 

Art.  32.  Two  DifeourfeSy  /.  On  the  Wifdom  aUainahle  by  Meditation 
on  the  Vanity  of  tiuman  Lije,  and  the  Benefit  of  Chri/iianityi  IL  Men 
more  influenced  by  Example  than  Precept  evident  from  /acred  and  pro^ 
phane  Scripture.  Preached  in  the  Ajylum,  March  8,  1789.  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Hopkinfeuy  A.  M.  4to.  2S,  London,  1789. 

Thefe  are  probationary  difeourfes,  preached  at  the  Alylum  during 
the  late  vacancy.  To  the  firll  is  added  a  very  fenfible  addrefs  to  the 
guardians ;  and  to  the  fecond  a  moll  affeclionate  one  to  the  children 
of  the  Afylum.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Hopkinfori  in  offering 
himfelf  a  candidate  for  this  popular  fituation,  though  flarting  with 
very  inferior  competitors,  to  be  dillanced.  But  this  publication  is  a 
fatisfaftory  proof  to  his  friends  that  his  failure  was  not  owing  to 
want  of  parts,  but  want  of  inierell,  want  of  alfiduity,  or  want  qf 
addrefs. 
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Art.  33.  j1  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parljh  Chnrch  of  — ,  in  th  I 
County  of  Cornwall,  on  Thurfday  ifje  of  Aprils  I7^9*  i^ay  of 
fkhlic  Thank /giving  to  Almighty  Cod  for  the  Recovery  of  his  mofi  fa^ 
ered  Majefly  Ring  George  the  Third  from  his  late  dangerous  Ltdifpofe. 
tion.  8 VO.  IS.  All  Bookfellcrs.  London,  1789. 

Notwithftanding  this  difcourfe  is  anonymous,  preached  we  know 
rot  where,  and  fold  we  know  not  by  whom,  there  is  nothing  in  it 
.that  is  exceptionable.  It  is  full  of  piety  and  gratitude  for  the  pre- 
fervation  oif  the  king;  it  endeavours  to  render  our  duty  to  fuperiors 
a  willing  obedience,  and  it  exhorts  the  good  people  of  England  to 
be  quiet  and  thankful,  to  do  their  own  bafinefs,  and  demean  them- 
felves  as  ufeful  members  of  fociety  ;  to  go  to  church,  fay  their  prayers, 
and  pay  their  taxes.  1  hefe  wholefome  dodriiies  are  taught  in  plain 
language ;  and  the  author,  from  what  he  fays,  and  his  manner  of  fay¬ 
ing  it,  foems  to  be  aferious,  honefl,  well-meaning  man.  I 

AaT.  34*  The  Englijh  Revolution  vindicated f  om  the  Mifreprefentatm  I 
of  the  Adherents  of  the  lioufe  of  Stuart,  in  a  Difcourfe  preached  at  I 
CcokhatUf  in  the  Diocefe  of  Sarum,  cn  Sunday ^  OJ7.  25,  1789,  being  I 
the  Anniverfary  of  his  jS/ajeffs  happy  Ac cejjion.  By  George  Bcrkelyt  I 
LL,D*  Prebendary  of  Cunterhury^  and  Redor  of  ,  St,  Clement  Danes,  I 
4to.  IS.  6d.  Cadeii.  London,  1789.  I 

The  author  of  this  popular  difcoih-fe  has  looked  into  the  Englifh  I 
conllitution  with  the  eye  of  a  philofopher  and  a  patriot,  a  Chriltlan  I 
divine,  and  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Upon  the  unfeigned  allegiance  I 
BOW  paid  to  the  king  by  his  fubje^s  of  every  defeription,  the  re-  I 
cft.ibliihment  of  his  niajelly's  health,  and  the  duty  of  fubjefls  to  go-  ■ 
vernment,  as  the  leading  heads  cf  his  fermon,  he  infills  at  confider-  ■ 
able  length.  And  what  he  fays  is  often  both  original  and  convincing.  I 
He  anticipates  the  arguments  of  the  DilTenters  again ll  the  teft,  ani  I 
warns  the  public,  in  language  at  once  carnell  and  forcible,  of  the  I 
liandle  they  \vx)u!d  make  of  the  commotions  in  France.  He  repro-  I 
bates  and  expofes  this  dangerous  reference  in  the  true  fpirit  of  one  ■ 
who  fincerely  loves  and  pra)s  f,r  the  peace  of  ferufalem.  His  account  ■ 
cf  the  Revolution,  his  charadcr  of  King  'William  the  Third,  though  I 
different  from  that  which  is  annually  read  in  the  Revolution  Club,  I 
Jtis  llatement  of  the  dcflrine  of  refinance,  and  his  objeflions  to  the  I 
prefent  ferment  raifed  by  the  enemies  of  the  eftablifliment,  are  all  I 
fjXclraens  of  found  reafoning  and  good  writing.  -  I 

Art.  3;.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Ma-ese  Pond,  Soirthwark,  Sept.  27,  I 
1789,  for  ike  Benefit  cf  the  S'. defy  eftahlijhed  in  London  for  the  Sup-  B 
fort  and  Encouragement  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  different  Counties  of  B 
England,  Bj  fevnes' Dere,  8vo.  6d.  Buckland.  London,  1789.  B 

The  fcopc  of  this  difcourfe  is  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  men  with  B 
the  invaluable  contents  of  the  facred  books.  And  tliis  the  preacher  B 
docs  in  a  llrain  of  eloquence  at  once  fimple,  elegant,  and  convincing*  B 
He  re  is  tio' labour,  no  alte^lat’on,  no  llraining  after  fine  language,  fl 
criginality  of  compofition,  richnefs  of  imagery,  or  any  other  orna-  B 
V  meat;  but  the  preacher  is  every  where  iu  earnell;  every  thing  he  B 
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(ays  is  ferlous ;  and  the  truths  he  details  arc  in  their  nature  fo  intereftin g 
and  weighty  as  to  make  a  proper  and  lafting  impreffion  on  every  well- 
difpofed  mind.  The  application  of  the  fubjedt  to  the  encouragement 
of  Sunday  fchools  is  natural  and  appofitc.  The  inftitution  is  a  iienefit 
to  fociety,  has  our  beft  wilhes  for  its  fuccefs^  and  every  effort  in  its 
favour  is  always  fure  of  pur  approbation. 

For  the  ENGLISH  REF/Eir. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
For  MARCH,  1790. 

THE  LATE  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 

JOSEPH  II.  of  Auftria,  of  whom,  during  the  life-time  of 
his  illuftrious  mother  and  immediate  predeceflbr  on  the  Au- 
flrian  throne,  the.  world,  according  to  its  ufual  prepofleffion  in 
favour  of  untried  princes,  fondly  predicted  all  that  was  good 
and  great,  terminated  his  reign  precifely  where  he  (hcnild  have 
begun  it.  He  recognifed  himfelf,  and  enjoined  to  his  fuccellbr, 
the  necCiSty  of  moderation  in  matters  of  government,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  governing  a  free  people  by  their  own  laws,  and 
leaving  or  placing  the  great  offices  of  power  and  trull  in  the 
hands  of  chiefs  natives  of  the  country.  How  far,  had  his  life 
been  miraculoufly  prolonged,  he  would  have  been  regulated  in 
his  conduct  by  his  own  dying  maxims,  it  is  impoffible  to  afeer- 
tain,  though  not  very  difficult,  to  conjedlure.  Eafe,  perhaps^ 
would  have  recanted  vows  made  in  pain.  The  reftoration  of 
health  would  have  been  followed  by  a  return  of  habit.  The 
ulual  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  would  have  recurred.  No 
condition  of  human  affairs,  whether  profperous  or  adverfe,  is  fo 
fixed  as  to  be  exempted  from  revolution.  And  the  very  firft 
fiivourable  turn  in  politics,  or  advantage  in  war,  might  have  in¬ 
duced  the  fickle,  fluctuating,  and  faithlefs  mind  of  the  ever- 
a£tivc  and  ambitious  Jofeph,  full  of  the  dignity  of  his  family  and 
the  pretenfions  of  fovereign  princes,  a  third  time  to  have  vio¬ 
lated  his  word  to  his  Belgic  fubjecls ;  if  we  could  conceive  it 
poflibic  that  they  might  have  trufted  to  a  repetition  of  vows  re¬ 
peatedly  broken. 

Thelc  conje£lurcs  will  not  appear  wholly  nugatory  if  they 
only  afford  a  natural  tranfition  from  what  Jofeph  would  have 
probably  done  to  what  his  brother  and  fucceffor 

I,EOPOLD  . 

I 

ntay  probably  do.  The  late  Grand  Duke  of  Tufeany,  and  pre- 
fent  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  &c.  has  proved  by  his  ce¬ 
lebrated  code  of  laws,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  bis  life  and 
converfation,  the  humanity  and  juftice  of  his  own  difpofition, 
^d  the  mildiicfs  of  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But 

princes 
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princes  of  the  mildeft  and  moft  pacific  difpofitions  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  begin  or  continue  war  where  they  entertained  an 
‘opinion  of  the  juftice  of  tfieir  caufe,  and  were  excited  to  aftion 
by  the  counfels  of  thofe  in  whom  they  placed  their  confidence. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  contraft,  in  point  of  natural  dif. 
pofition,  than  has  been  exhibited  already  in  two  fovereign  princes 
of  the  Auftrian  race,  Philip  II.  and  Philip  III.  of  Spain;  the 
Jormer  [ambitious,  perfidious,  and  cruel ;  the  latter  peaceable, 
juft,  and  humane.  Yet  Philip  III.  continued  the  war  that  had 
fo  long  been  waged  againft  the  liberties  of  the  Belgic  people  by 
Philip  II.  while  it  was  in  his  power  to  continue  it.  Philip  III. 
as  well  as  Philip  11.  gloried  in  being  the  grand  fupport  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  gave  their  fanclion  to  the  cruelties  of  the 
iiiquifitlon. 

I'he  humbler  the  ftation  in.  which  a  man  is  placed  In  life 
the  more  circumferibed  naturally  are  his  views ;  the  loftier 
the  eminence  on  which  he  ftands,  the  more  extenfive  natu¬ 
rally  is  the  profpeft  around  him.  'I'he  beggar  lives,  as  it 
were,  from  minute  to  minute,  and  from  hour  to  hour ;  the  day- 
Lbourer  from  week  to  week ;  the  manufa£lurer  and  merchant 
look  farther  before  them,  but  are  flill  governed  by  the  fpirit  and 
tone  of  (he  prefent  month  and  year.  'Fhe  man  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  who  is  ambitious  to  eftablifh  or  aggrandife  his  family, 
embraces  a  wider  horizon,  and,  calling  his  eyes  forward  over  a 
length  of  time,  in  which  the  eftate  he  holds  and  improves  is  to 
pafs  through  the  hands  of  different  heirs,  endeavours  to  fix  fuch 
'  ma^dms  in  his  family,  and  to  eftablifh  fuch  arrangements  and 
meafures,  as  fhall  fecure  the  patrimony  he  leaves  againft  the  ca¬ 
prices  and  follies  of  individuals,  and  to  tranfmit  it  with  additions, 
at  lead  unimpaired,  from  generation  to  generation.  But  moft 
of  all  do  the  heads  and  reprefentatives  of  royal  houfes  carry  their 
views  backward  into  paft,  and  forward  into  future  times.  Sur- 
veying  the  expreflive  images  of  their  anceftry,  and  anticipating 
in  their  imagination  the  fancied  forms  of  progeny  yet  unborn, 
they  confider  themfelves  as  accountable  to  thofe  in vifible  judges 
of  their  condudl.  ’  Their  owm  perfonal  charadler  is  modified,  in 
lome  degree,  by  that  of  the  race  from  whence  they  are  fprung; 
the  aggrandifement  of  which,  in  fome  ftiape  or  other,  is  gene¬ 
rally  one  of  their  predominant  paflions. 

Though  Peter  Leopold,  therefore,  be  as  oppofite  to  the 
cha  raster  of  jefeph  II.  as  Philip  II.  was -to  that*of  Philip  III* 
of  Auftria,  ftill  it  cannot  be  expedled  that  he,  any  more  than 
Philip  the  *  pious  and  good,  ihould  renounce  at  once  the  pride 
and  the  ambition  ot  his  family.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  declaration  to  the' contrary,  that  he  ftill  cherifhes 

^  ♦  The  epithets  beftowed  on  Philip  III.  by  the  Spaniards. 
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(he  maxini— if  not  already,  yet  foon  to  be  antiquated—^  that  the 
‘  people  are  made  for  Icings,  not  Icings  for  the  people.*  For,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  reprobates  the  perfidious  and  tyrannical  con- 
duft  of  his  deceafed  brother,  he  maintains  that  the  right  of  fa- 
vereignty  over  the  Netherlands  is  ftill  hereditary  in  his  family^ 
He  is  therefore  willing  to  grant  all  that  the  Flemings  can  defirci 
for  the  fecurity  of  their  privileges,  provided  they  will  only  ac¬ 
knowledge  him,  as  he  has  never  forfeited  his  title,  to  be  their 
fovereign. 

There  is  a  doftrine  in  the  Calviniftical  creed,  as  exprefled  in 
the  catechifm  conhpofed  by  the  famous  aflembly  of  divines  at 
Weftminfter,  in  the  reign,  or  nominal  reign  of  Charles  L 
‘  That  all  mankind  defeending  from  Adam  (their  head  and  re- 
‘  prefentative)  by  ordinary  generation,  finned  in  him,  and  fell 
‘  with  him  in  his  firft  tranfgreffion.*  This  is,  by  fome,  con-« 
fidered  as  very  queftionable  theology;  and  in  truth  it  is  only 
very  tender  and  fufceptible  minds  that  can  feel  any  . degree  cf 
compunftion  on  account  of  fins  committed  many  thoufands  of 
years  before  they  were  born.  But  if  it  be  bad  divinity,  it  is,  in 
many  cafes,  good  policy.  If  the  Belgic  provinces  formed,  as 
under  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  a  feparate  monarchy,  adlually  go¬ 
verned  by  a  prince  of  the  Burgundian  line  rending  amongft 
them,  it  would  be  political  wifdom,  in  order  to  preferve  the  fuc- 
ceflion  clear  and  undifputed,  to  accept,  without  hefitation,  the 
terms  offered  by  Leopold.  A  claimant  with  fo  natural  a  title  ta 
the  Burgundian  throne,  if  pofleffed  of  any  degree  of  ambition 
and  intrigue,  might  be  able,  like  the  exiled  princes  of  the  Stuart 
race,  though  of  very  flender  capacities,  to  excite  or^fofter  in¬ 
ternal  difeord,  and  to  difturb  the  tranquillity,  and  even  endanger 
the  exiftence,  of  the  new  government  by  a  foreign  invafion. 
The  generality  of  the  people  will  always  entertain  a  ftrong  pre- 
dile£tion  for  the  natual  heir.  The  title  of  blood  is,  with  the 
multitude,  the  ftrongeft  claim,  and  the  'moft  eafily  compre¬ 
hended.  Nor  is  this  conftitutioii  of  human  nature  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  unfortunate ;  it  tends  to  give  ftability  to  monarchical, 
when  duly  modified 'the  beft  fpecies  of  government,  and  prevent 
thofe  calamities  which  fo  often  overtook  the  Roman  empire,  and 
which  now  fo  frequently  defolate  eaftern  nations,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Poland  in  Europe.  If  the  States-General  continue  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government  in  the  Catholic  Netherlands,  the 
Belgic  nation  groans  under  the  prelTure  of  a  kind  of  double  and 
monftrous  arillocracy ;  if  a  republic  is  attempted,  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  anarchy;  if  a  new  chief  (hall  be  elected,  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  natural  pretenfions  of  Leopold 
will. ftill  remain ;  and  envy  and  jealoufy  will  be  excited  at  the 
new  fovereign  and  his  family.  On  his  demife,  or  on  fome  other 
®ccafion  perhaps,  various  popular  leaders  might  put  in  their 

claim 
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claiim  to  the  fucceffion.  A  few  inftances  of  this  kind  would 
effectually  prevent  the  eftablifliment  of  regal  power  in  one  fa- 
miljs  and  determine  the  nature  of  the  new  government  to  be 
elective. 

In  order  to  obviate  all  thefe  evils,  a  plain  path  would  lie  be¬ 
fore  Ihc  Belgic  nation,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  if  Peter 
Leopold  were  the  natural  heir  of  the  Catholic  Provinces  only, 
and  did  concentrate  in  his  hands  the  widely  extended  dominions 
of  Auftiia,  on  both  this  and  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains. 
As  the  Scottilh  lords,  after  they  had  dethroned  Mary,  prudently 
avoided  the  evils  of  a  difputed  fucceffion  by  transferring  their  al¬ 
legiance  from  the  mother  to  her  infant  fon,  fo  the  Belgic  people, 
whofe  depoiition  of  the  quondam  Duke  of  Brabant  has  been  ra¬ 
tified^  fealed,  and  guaranteed  by  the  hand  of  that  mighty  emperor 
DEATH,  might  fafely,  and  with  great  advantage,  transfer  the 
Iceptre  that  had  fallen  from  the  grafping  hands  of  Jofeph  into 
thofe  of  his  peaceful  and  unambitious  brother ;  fafely, — becaufe, 
under  the  limitations  to  which  he  is  willing  to  fubmit,  he  could 
never  fubdue  the  Belgic  liberties  with  armies  coippofed  of  Belgic 
patriots;  with  advantage, — ^becaufe  the  provinces^  having  taken 
a  ftrong  and  bloody  proteft  againft  ail  tyrannical  encroachmenf, 
their  new  fovereign  would  not  dare  to  repeat  an  experiment  that 
had  proved  fo  difaftrous,  and  which  precipitated  the  fate  of  his 
predeceEbr.  .To  the  memorial,  therefore,  of  the  prefent  King 
of  Hungary,  communicated  to  the  States-Gcneral  by  the  hands 
of  the  Archdukes  Chrillina  and  Albert,  the  Belgic  nation  might 
briefly  reply,  ‘  There  was  a  time  when  the  people  were  thought 

*  tQ  be  made  for  the  grandeur  of  kings,  and  that  kings,  without 

*  confulting  their  fubje<Sts,  might,  by  intermarriages  and  other- 

*  wife,  accumulate  crowns  ad  injinitum.  It  was  in  fuch  times 

*  of  darkiiefs  that  the  cultivated  and  refined  provinces  of  the 
‘  Netherlajids  were  transferred  with  the  daitghter  of  Charles 

*  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  the  Houfe  of  Auflria.  But 

*  were  fucb  a  meafure  in  agitation,  in  the  prefent  enlightened 
times,  we  fhouid  fay  to  ^  heirs  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

*  You  have  a  right,  and  you  are  welcome  to  hold  the  reigns  of 
<  our  government  while  you  difdaiii  not  to  remain  and  to  con- 
«  tinuc  ONE  of  ud.  But  we  will  not  confent  that  Belgium 

*  fhall  become  a  province,  and  fwell  the  pride  with  the  power 

*  of  the  Counts'of  Hapfbourg..  The  language  that  fhouid  have 
been  held  by  our  anceftors  we  hold  at  this  day.  If  you  are 

*  willing  to  come  among  us  alone,  and  unarmed,  wc  receive 
«  you  with  gladnefs,  and  hail  you  as  our  fovereign.  If  you 
^  come  in  the  pomp  and  power  of  all  the  other  dominions  held 

*  by  ^ur  prcdeceffor,  make  your  option  between  the  dignity  ef 
^  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  that  of  the  Archduke  of  Auftri^-’ 

It 
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It  is  as  reafonablc  that  an  oppofition  (hould  be  made  to  the 
accumulation  of  crowns  on  one  hand,  for  the  fake  of  civil  as 
for  the  fake  of  political  independence.  In  the  debates  in  the 
Scottifli  parliament,  on  the  fubjeit  of  the  Union,  one  of  the 
members,  after  rehearfing  the  grievances  that  Scotland  had  fuf- 
fereJ  from  the  accellion  of  James  to  the  throne  of  England, 
boldly  faid,  ‘  The  Scotch  nation,  at  that  crifis,  when  (he  was 
«  forfaken  by  her  king,  (hould  have  declared  the  throne  vacant/ 
What,  we  may  alfo  a(k,  on  this  general  fubjecl  of  the  danger 
•  accruing  to  the  liberties  of  men  from  the  cxceffive  aggrandife- 
ment  of  their  fovereigns,  what  w’ould  have  become  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  Englifhmcn  if  the  King  of  Great-Britain  had  continued 
for  a  century,  or  half  a  century,  longer  to  be  King  of  America? 

Thefe  things  (hould  be  ever  prefent  to  the  minds  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians  at  this  molt  critical  juncture.  Leopold,  alone  and  un¬ 
armed,  might  and  ought  to  be  received  with  opsn  arms.  But 
the  Archduke  of  Auftria,  or  rather  the  genius  of  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria  %  is  ever  to  be  fufpe(fted.  If  widi  this  genius  the 
Belgians  begin  to  negociate,  their  caufe  is  loft;  He  will  begin 
with  mildneTs,  proceed  with  fpirit,  and  end  with  cruelty. 

But,  even  with  this  profpeft  before  their  eyes,  what  (hall  the 
Belgian  people,  under  which  name  we  comprehend  not  thofe 
miferable  fanatics  w’ho  blindly  devote  thcmfelves  as  inftruments  in 
the  hands  of  a  domineering  and  cruel  priefthood,  but  the  en¬ 
lightened  part  of  the  nation,  who  think  and  feel  like  men?— 
What  (hall  the  patriots  do  when  a  double  ariftocracy,  combined 
with  the-feum-of  the  people  againft  the  deliverers  of  the  ftate, 
proferibe  fuch  men  as  Walckiers  and  Herrics,  the  Count  de  la 
Marek,  the  Duke  D’Arcmherg,  and  the  Duke  D’Urfei?  In 
fuch  circumftarices  the  blind  fury  of  democracy  a'ppears  in  all 
the  horror  of  the  moft  fanguinary  defpotifm ;  and  monarchy,  at 
leaft  limited  monarchy,  appears  the  mpft  defirable,  and  the  only. 
»  fafe  harbour  from  civil  ftorms. 

•  Leaving-  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in  the  mo(b  anxious  fuf- 
pence,  for  a  while,  we  pafs  on  to 

FRANCE, 

Where'matters  are  indeed  far  from  being  (ettled,  and  concern¬ 
ing  the  finaLillue  of  which  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  form  any 
conjedlure,  but  where  pricftcraft  is*  overthrown,  and  juft  fen- 
timents  are  entcrtaiiicJ  of  ^the  dignity  and  rights  of  human  na¬ 
ture.— Whatever  be  the  refult  of  the  prefent  commotions,  a 


•  The  mind  of  Leopold  may  be  influenced  by  the  counfelsof  tbo(e 
around  him  at  Vienna;  'and,  at  any  rate,  the  period  of  his  life' is 
precarious. 

revolution 
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revolution  has  taken  place  favourable,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
interefts  of  humanity.  No  French  minifter  will  hereafter  hope 
to  (hade  his  conduct  under  a  veil  of  myftery,  or  to  impofe  taxes 
without  the  knowledge  and  general  confent  of*  the  nation. 
Every  great  meafure  of  ftate  will  be  made  a  fubjcdl  of  invefti- 
gation,  and,  by  the  general  voice,  adopted  or  rejefted. 

The  fituation  of  France  fecures  the  tranquillity  of  Europe 
againft  the  ufual  intrigues  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourboiu  And, 
according  to  the  afpeft  of  the  prefent  moment,  it  is  to  be 
expefted  that  an  accommodation  will  take  place  between  the 
emperor  and  the  revolted  provinces,  without  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Neverthelefs 

A  WAR  ON  THE  CONTINENT 

feems  to  be  inevitable,  as  the  King  of  Pruffia,  determined,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  of  Frederic  the  Great,  to  extend  his  frontier 
towards  the  fea  coaft,  and  to  humble  the  power  of  both  Auftria 
and  Ruflia,  has  objects  in  view  which  nothing  but  war  can  ac- 
complifli.  Though  the  elder  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon 
be  crippled  by  civil  diftradfion,  and  the  want  of  money,  Spain, 
it  is  probable,  will  not  rernain  entirely  pacific.  The  Sardi¬ 
nians  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  muft  appear  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  fupport  the  Ruffian  fleet  in  the  Archipelago. 

THE  DISSENTERS, 

Many  of  whom  are  great  mathematicians,  conceiving  that  it  was 
their  own  buftling  exertions  that  produced  fo  great  a  number  of 
votes  in  their  ♦  favour,  on  a  former  occafion,  reafoned,  as  mathe¬ 
maticians  fometimes  do,  juttly  on  falfe  principles.  If,  faid  they  to 
thcmfelves,  a  certain  quantity  of  buftling  has  produced  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  votes,  what  will  a  greater  produce  ?  They  little 
thought  that  the  decreafe  of  their  political  friends  would  be  in  the 
inverfe  ratio  of  their  own  adfivity. 

♦  The  queftion  for  the  repeal  moved  in  favour  of  the  Diffenters 
was,  on  that  occafion,  negatived  only  by  twenty. 

‘‘  ERRATA  in  laft  Number  of  oor  Political  Appendix. 

Page  i6o,  1.  15.  (or  a Jimtlary  read  the  fame.* 

Ditto,  for  the  two  laft  lines,  read  ‘  While  every  mouth  is  full 
«  of  the  refentments  that  urged,  and  the  political  views  and 

*  inconfiftencies  of  many  who  voted  for  an  impeachment 

*  againft  him.*  > 

.  Cemmuftications  for  .The  English  Review  an  requeued 
Itfent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London;  tuhtrt  Sui- 
Jtribers  fot'  tkii  ^leittbly  P ttJortnAncc  are  refptffJuUj  dejired  to  give  in 
thiir  NameS% 


